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OPEN FORUM 


Ministers’ statement of 1949-50 forecast trend; 
Register's name change is first major step 


To the Register: 

Changing the name of the Register was 
the inevitable result of our denomination’s 
trend toward universal religion these past 
three or four decades. 

This trend showed itself dramatically 
when, late in 1949 and early in 1950, the 
overwhelming majority of our Unitarian min- 
isters in the United States and Canada, who 
replied to a poll, signed a five-point state- 
ment which opened with this declaration: 
“We believe in universal religion which is 
greater than any of its present organized 
expressions at their best, greater than Hindu- 
ism, Judaism, or Christianity.” 

The members of the committee who drew 
up the statement thought that it would grad- 
ually implement itself in various forms of 
denominational action. The change in the 
name of the Register is, so far as I know, the 
first large-scale step in this direction, and it 
may help us realize that the statement was 
an important and historic document. 

As chairman of the drafting committee, I 
urged at the time that it be brought up for 
thorough lay discussion pro and con in our 
churches, but I’m afraid I didn’t press the 
matter sufficiently. 

If such discussions had taken place under 
objective and informed leaders, we might 
have avoided much of the misunderstanding 
shown in the recent letters to the Register 
concerning its change of name, for our state- 
ment did not repudiate Christianity: it urged, 
rather, that Christianity be brought into the 
larger family of universal religion. 

A suggestion. Would it be feasible for 
some department of the American Unitarian 
Association to encourage a reappraisal of the 
’49-’50 statement on universal religion — in 
young people’s groups, and in meetings of the 
Laymen’s League, the Women’s Alliance, and 
the congregations themselves? 

The complete statement is as follows: 

We believe in universal religion which is 
greater than any of its present organized 
expressions at their best, greater than Hindu- 
ism, Judaism, or Christianity. 

We believe in a universal church where 
theists, humanists, Christians, Jews and ali 
religious truth-seekers may come together, 
each contributing to the common enrichment 
of their church, 

We believe in the development of this uni- 
versal religion in order to break down today’s 


WATCH THAT WORDAGE 


The Unitarian Register regrets that, 
because of limited space, it can offer 
no assurance that letters of more than 
500 words will be given any considera- 
tion for publication in the Open Forum. 


tensions and so forward the sense of world 
community so desperately needed. 

We believe in the right of each individual 
to his own convictions. 

We believe that the Unitarian movement 
should re-affirm its tradition of a creedless 
church, and begin immediately to create and 
foster such fellowships of universal religion. 

We pledge our efforts to this great Uni- 
tarian cause. — DILWORTH LUPTON, Clear- 
water, Fla. 


‘Jewish Unitarian’ pleased 
at Register’s new name 


To the Register: 


1 am pleased about the change in the name 
of the Register. As a Jewish Unitarian, I 
have felt sometimes uncomfortable about the 
word “Christian” which has many emotional 
Overtones and means many things, not all 
of them positive. 

Some unpleasant things have been done in 
history and are done in everyday life in the 
name Christian. The word Unitarian seems 
unsmudged and carries the unsullied inscrip- 
tion of love of human dignity, individual 
responsibility, patience, and humility. 

I have taken the Christian Register despite 
its mame because it is the most thoughtful 
magazine I know, religious or otherwise. I 
will continue to take the Unitarian Register 
for the same reasons. — EGON P. WINTER, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Change in name is viewed 
as ‘murder’ of magazine 


To the Register: 

The Christian Register was founded 1821; 
the Unitarian denomination was formed 
1825. The Christian Register is an institu- 
tion, carrying cumulative authority greater 
than denomination. 


————— eee 


THE UNITARIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Please send me 


Please send the Register for one year, as my gift, to 


Be additional copies of the current issue at 30¢ each. 


Address 


Please enter my subscription, starting with the next issue, at [] $3.00 for one year, [] $5.00 for two 
years, [_] $7.00 for three years. 


l enclose $.... 


The Christian Register was a living, grow- 
ing book. You cannot alter the title of a 
book without the author’s consent. If you 
change this one, you repudiate all of its 
authors. (The Unitarian Register is another 
book, and should have been numbered Vol- 
ume 1.) 

It’s murder! 
Grange, Ind. 


—  MADOLA SPRAGUE, La- 


‘Horizons’ wins acclaim 
for well-stated case 
To the Register: 


In reference to the first issue of the Uni- 
tarian Register: 

1. Congratulations to Dr. Eliot for a 
splendid editorial. He said in a few para- 
graphs what many of us were trying to say 
at the annual meeting. 

2. Please tell my colleague, Robert Storer, 
that if he thinks it is difficult to be a Uni- 
tarian in New England, he ought to have a 
Unitarian church in the Bible-belt. 

3. The statement in the news column that 
a movement is in progress in the (Arlington, 
Va.) church to reverse the change in name 
is erroneous. No committee has been formed 
and no organized movement is under way. 
To the best of my knowledge only two indi- 
viduals have publicly expressed their dissent. 
Furthermore, the statement that 19 persons 
attended a “church meeting” is also false. 

Twenty-six people attended an open meet- 
ing of the denominational affairs committee 
at which the parish referendum was taken. — 
ROSS ALLEN WESTON, Arlington, Va. 


‘It is too bad to spoil 
name of honored magazine’ 
To the Register: 


I am adding my note of protest to chang- 
ing the name of the Register. 

I had subscribed to the Register for two 
years just before the name was changed. 
I’m sure I would not have subscribed to it 
if I had known of the change. 

There is enough prejudice against the 
Unitarian religion, without adding to it. 

It is too bad to spoil, and I do mean 
spoil, the name of an old and honored mag- 
azine. — ALICE H. BARR, Toledo, Ohio 


Name change seen as holding 
principle above tradition 
To the Register: 


CONGRATULATIONS! 


Of course I refer to the recent change in 
the name of our Unitarian magazine. As an 
American and as a Unitarian, it makes me 
very happy to think that we have finally 
started on a course of action which says to 
all the world that we hold principle more 
dear than stuffy traditions. 

If we are to have peace in the world, it 
can be had only by equality to all men re- 
gardless of their religious background or 
heritage. To continue to claim we hold 
Christianity higher than any other defeats 
our purpose, if it is not an outright hypoc- 
risy (which in my opinion, it is). ’ 

I have long felt the need for some group 
to lead the way for America to assume a 
spiritual leadership in the world which rises 
above the narrowness of European tradi- — 
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tion; who knows, maybe this is the start 
we’ve hoped for. — MRS. PERCY A. HOMER, 
Loves Park, Ill. 


Without label, who can 
be identified as Christian? 


To the Register: 


Wouldn’t it be terrible if people no longer 
called themselves Christians— and_ there 
were no way left to identify a Christian but 
by the quality of his life? — ABE KINZER, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Family finds Unitarianism 
through league's ads 


To the Register: 

In your mid-summer issue there appears 
a letter from Mr. Theodore Peters, Jr., ex- 
pressing his disapproval of the advertising 
project instituted by the Laymen’s League. 
The same issue of the Register (p. 34) re- 
ports on the results of this project to May, 
1957: the ads had evoked over 6,000 replies, 
and had so far resulted in a known 151 


. New memberships in Unitarian churches and 


fellowships. 

Because of one of these advertisements, 
printed in the Atlantic Monthly magazine, 
my wife, myself, and our two young chil- 
dren are now members of the Church of the 
Larger Fellowship. We have since intro- 
duced the Unitarian church to several in- 
terested persons who, like ourselves, had 
before been completely unaware of its exist- 
ence. 

It has been our experience to wander for 
years alone in the wilderness, when all the 
while Jordan lay within a day’s march. 
Unquestionably, there must even now be 
many in the same plight; this fact must never 
cease to bear on Unitarian consciences. 

As one who is often negatively impressed 
by the advertising of certain religious and 
pseudo-religious groups, I can understand 
Mr. Peters’ feelings. But surely a reasonably 
unprejudiced and intelligent reader can dis- 
criminate between the honest and rational 
approach of the Unitarian advertisements, 
and the emotive mysticism so evident in 
the quackery and propaganda which has 
aroused Mr. Peters’ righteous antipathy to- 
ward all forms of “commercial advertising.” 
In any event, I found myself able so to 
discriminate, and a new harmony and insight 
have in consequence come to grace our lives, 
as individuals and as a family. 

Our family thus indorses wholeheartedly 
the Laymen’s League campaign; we are 
deeply grateful for the enlightened initiative 
and the true charity which inspired those 
responsible for its inception. — KEITH 0. C. 
MILLS, Trenton, Ontario 


Society for Alcohol Education 
hasn't changed its objective 


To the Register: 

At times, letters have appeared in the 
Register criticizing the name Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society as a misnomer since the 
society advocated abstinence from intoxicat- 
ing beverages as a sensible personal policy, 
while the word “temperance” is increasingly 


used to mean “moderation.” 


(Continued on page 25) 
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EDITORIALS 


Editorials express the opinions of the individual 
members of the Editorial Board 


HUMANISTIC UNITARIANISM 


Some humanists feel that all religion is 
essentially fraudulent and that they should 
stay away from it. Let us admit that at least 
fundamentalist theology is fantastically in- 
correct. 

Many of the faithful feel that humanism 
is a perverse thing which should be kept out 
of any respectable church. With this latter 
view, we should not agree. Unitarianism 
does have its loyal and sincere humanists. 

How shall a humanist interpret his reli- 
gious attitudes and practices? What are his 
religious beliefs? 

The essential negative aspect of humanism 
is the denial of any supernatural power and 
of world purpose. People, and some of the 
lower animals, have purposes; but at the 
heart of the universe there is none. The 
great external cosmic forces act uninten- 
tionally. 

Positively, humanism is an account of 
man’s spiritual life in terms of biological and 
cultural evolution and of natural human 
experience. 

All respectable religion is the guide of 
willing men to their highest goals. The true 
essence of religion is an active devotion to 
the ideal of man’s highest good. A church 
is an institution whose function is to teach 
good ideals and to influence people, by social 
inspiration and social pressure, to live up 
to them. 

The existence of civilization, or of any 
social order, depends upon religion. Without 
ideals the people perish. Ideals and standards 
must be maintained if our institutions are 
not to disintegrate. Civilization depends 
upon other things, too, such as agriculture, 
the division of labor, and the armed forces 
of the political state. But religion is in- 
dispensable. 

An individual’s religion is whatever com- 
prehensive set of ideals and principles he 
accepts as the guide of his life. But socially 
organized, liturgical church services are of 
the greatest importance spiritually to large 
numbers of people. They are group poetry. 
They can be inspirational in the highest de- 
gree. They perform several functions. Two 
of these are particularly important: 

(1) They express devotion and aspira- 
tion to the good, to the ideal of the highest 
good, to the principle of divinity, which is 
perfect human happiness. God is man’s high- 
est good, as St. Thomas and many other 
people have said. Devotion to this ideal is 
the most essential thing in religion. Man’s 
first duty is to God. God is that, and that 
alone, to which, without any qualification 
whatever, man can give the last full measure 
of devotion. 

God is not a force and is never incarnate. 
The ideal is never fully actualized. Its abso- 
lute spiritual validity is often mistaken for 
all-power. 

(2) Sacred liturgy also expresses pious 
gratitude to the supreme being. Here the 
word being is the present participle of the 
verb to be, and indicates whatever is or 
exists. 

There are both animate and inanimate 
beings. The supreme being, the basic sub- 
stance of nature, the ultimate reality of the 
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cosmos, is probably intrinsically inanimate, 
structured energy or some physical substance 
underlying energy. It has always existed and 
it will always exist. The laws of causation 
are manifestations of its probably permanent 
intrinsic nature. It is omnipotent in the sense 
that it has the power to produce, and does 
produce, partly by a creative evolutionary 
causal process, all actual things and events, 
both spiritual and physical, and both good 
and evil. 

We may properly express to it our pious 
gratitude for all our many blessings. But it 
also causes all the tragic suffering which so 
many undergo. Whatever causes evil, is in- 
strumentally evil. To worship evil is ido- 
latrous. Piety is gratitude for the actual 
imperfect good, not worship or devotion. 

God and the supreme being are utterly dif- 
ferent in principle. One is the ultimate or 
highest good which ought to be made actual: 
the other is the ultimately actual. They area 
whole universe apart. 

There is nothing lower than the supreme 
being. It underlies everything else; whereas, 
in this world of human frailty, of sin and 
sorrow, God is above all possibility of actual 
achievement. The chief error of most current 
theology is the false identification of these 
two things. 

— GARDNER WILLIAMS 


UNITARIAN UNIVERSALISM 


Arthur Koestler, in his brilliant essay, 
“The Trail of the Dinasaur,” portrays the 
terrible dilemma of modern man confronted 
by a world of unutterable danger, which 
modern science has made possible, and 
armed with a religion which that same 
science has made untenable. In the climate 
of the age of science, he writes, “religion 
gradually lost its power, became brittle and 
fragmentary; once the controlling force of 
daily life, it became a spiritual luxury.” With 
the beginning of the 20th century there was 
the suggestion of a turn in the spiritual tide. 
“But so far this has failed to materialize; and 
all attempts at a spiritual revival within the 
framework of the established Churches 
(has) proved futile and abortive.” 

Koestler calls for “a new type of faith 
which satisfies the ‘great sober thirst’ of 
man’s spirit without asking him to split his 
brain in halves, which restores the navel 
cord through which he receives the saps of 
cosmic awareness without reducing him to 
mental infancy; which relegates reason to its 
proper humble place yet without contra- 
dicting it.” 

We believe that our liberal religious out- 
look can be this “new type of faith.” Let 
us look at what has been happening within 
the liberal religious movement. 

One hundred fifty years ago Unitarian 
Christianity began to take form in the United 
States. It was based upon the doctrinal 
dissent of a small group within the Orthodox 
Christian Church. Channing termed it Uni- 
tarian Christianity. A parallel dissenting 
group gave rise to the doctrines that came 
to be known as Universalist Christianity. 

The Unitarians denied the validity of the 
trinity and affirmed the unity of God. The 
Universalists denied damnation and affirmed 
that all souls are saved. 


But the Unitarians and the Universalists 
were concerned with more than doctrinal 
dissent. Being minorities, they cherished 
freedom and toleration in religious life, and 
cultivated a climate in which men could 
search for and embrace truth wherever 
found. They built their religious faith on 
the bedrock of the principle of the free 
mind. 

During these 150 years, freedom has be- 
come the method by which men progress 
in their knowledge of all truth. It is the 
foundation of science, and the method men 
employ in every area of their lives, apart 
from religion. Reason has become man’s 
principal tool for the discovery and valida- 
tion of truth. 

Thus, there has been emerging a working 
philosophy cast in the idiom of the age which 
well might be termed Unitarian Universal- 
ism. It affirms: 


The unitary character of the universe 
and all its manifestations. 

The universal character of truth, 
which is progressively discovered by 
man, to the formulation of which all 
faiths and philosophies have contrib- 
uted and which is the same for all 
men everywhere. ; 

The universal necessity for freedom 
of search if truth is to be discovered 
and if man is to realize his fullest 
stature and fulfill his deepest needs. 

The unitary character of mankind, 
irrespective of sect, class, nation, faith 
or race, with its common origin and 
destiny and growing world-wide organ- 
ization, and the requirement of love 
as its essential social cement. 


This Unitarian Universalist philosophy has 
been growing within the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist religious movements, as well as in 
the basic outlook of the present age. It has 
forced them out of the single faith limits 
which originally nurtured them. 

It is not un-Christian or anti-Christian, not 
un-Jewish or anti-Jewish. It is Christianity’s 
contribution to truth, plus those of Judaism, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam, and those of 
all philosophies and faiths. It recognizes that 
religion has its roots, not in Christianity, 
Judaism, or any other one faith, but in the 
seeking, hungry heart of man needing to 
know how to live and in the unitary universe 
of God. 

Thus the Unitarian Universalist seeks in- 
sights from all of the world’s faiths, from 
all of its truth seekers, its sacred scriptures 
and their festivals. His loyalty is to truth 
as distilled by reason and conscience. He 
draws his strength from his commitment to 
the brotherhood of man in the universe of 
God, and gives his life to its realization. 

Is not this a faith, simple yet profound, 
sound in method, expressed in the idiom of 
the day, reasonable yet full of feeling and 
rooted in the universal forces? Is not. this 
close to the “new type of faith” for which 
Koestler calls? 

— DONALD HARRINGTON 


ILLUMINATING THE PAST 


Last summer in the ancient amphitheater 
below the Acropolis of Athens, a frail, white- 
haired American thanked the audience for 
its ovation. She had been made an official 
citizen and had been decorated in the king’s 
name. * 

(Continued on page 27) 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


THE LAST HUMANIST 


Marking the 90th birthday anniversary of Miss Edith 
Hamilton last August, the Washington Post, in a gracious 
and perceptive editorial, commented on the impression 
which her most recent book must have made on many 
readers — namely, that “her intellectual powers seem to 
have increased rather than diminished with the years.” Not 
often is the mournful lamentation of the psalmist so splen- 
didly refuted! When the days of our years reach four score 
and ten with the mind still growing, something very ex- 

_ traordinary has happened; and every admirer of The Greek 
Way and the other books that Miss Hamilton has written 
will share vicariously in her triumph over time. If this is 
the result of a lifetime given to the loving study of the 
classics, who would not wish that he had followed the same 
course? 


But the editorial carried a most remarkable title. “The 
Last Humanist” are the words at the head of the tribute to 
the author of The Echo of Greece. What in the world does 
the editor mean? Does he really think that the modern 
world has so completely turned its back upon the past that 
there will never be another lover of the ancient civilizations 
from which almost everything in western culture is ultimately 
derived? Has the world committed itself so irrevocably to 
the imperious demands of modern science that there will no 
longer be any great teachers of the humanities? 


Surely the mood of panic which dictated the title of that 
editorial cannot be more than a momentary gesture of 
rebellion against the current tendency to give far too little 
attention to the humane studies that once dominated the 
world. And surely it would be absurd to suppose that so 
skilful a teacher as Miss Hamilton will not find many a 
successor among her grateful pupils. A great humanist she 
is, but certainly not the last! 


Transient and Permanent 


At any given moment in history, there are tendencies that 
alarm many people because they appear likely to prove 
permanent, when, as time ultimately reveals, they were 
transient. Any parent, for example, can testify to the con- 
cern he felt lest some unfortunate aspect of a child’s charac- 
ter grow into an incurable habit, only to discover after a 
while that it had been all along “a phase,” as wiser heads 
had told him would doubtless be the case. 

One of the best things about human nature is its remark- 
able capacity to outgrow its own faults and failings, and to 
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discriminate between the things that should be outgrown and 
those that cannot be outgrown. Among the latter is that 
whole treasury of wisdom, insight, and beauty that is what 
we mean by the classical heritage; and, no matter what may 
be the temporary vagaries of a generation or two, there is 
an eternal quality in the glory that was Greece with which 
the contemporary mind will have to come eventually to 
reasonable terms. There is really no reason to worry about 
the outcome. 


The same thing is true about the spiritual heritage that 
we sum up in the awkward term “Judaeo-Christian tradi- 
tion.” Parts of it are obviously transient and will be set 
aside. Other parts of it are as much a permanent possession 
of the human soul as the legacy of Greece. Names and labels 
don’t matter very much; the iconoclastic generalizations 
that would cut the roots of history and try to live an orchid- 
like existence that has nothing but contempt for the past 
matter even less. 


Mrs. Partington, trying with her broom to sweep back 
the Atlantic Ocean, is not a figure to cause any alarm 
among sensible people. Whatever is excellent in our spiritual 
heritage is permanent, as Aristotle knew and Emerson re- 
minds us. That ought to be so obvious that we would no 
more think of Albert Schweitzer as “the last Christian” than 
of Edith Hamilton as “the last humanist.” In the area of 
permanent values, there are no “lasts.” 


Freedom Discovered 


Whatever has once demonstrated that it belongs in that 
area takes on a timeless quality. It has escaped from the 
wretched cycle of the things that today are “up to date” 
and tomorrow “out of date.” Consider the idea of freedom, 
which is as full of meaning for the twentieth century A.D. 
as for the fifth century B.C. What the Greeks have to say 
about freedom is as timely as anything the United States 
Supreme Court can say. It is timely just because it is time- 
less. 


Listen to a few sentences from the opening chapter of The 
Echo of Greece. “The West discovered a way to order 
through freedom. It was a Greek discovery. Why the idea 
came to a little country poor and sparsely settled, and not 
to majestic Egypt or Babylon the Great may seem at first 
strange, but the reason is not hard to find. It lies in the very 
nature of freedom. Freedom was born in Greece because 
there men limited their own freedom.” “The Greeks did not 
want the transcendental and the mysterious. They wanted 
the truth and they never thought it could be found by escap- 
ing from the real.” “The idea that only the man who holds 
himself within self-chosen limits can be free is one of their 
great legacies to us.” 


Isn’t the book from which these sentences are taken one 
which you want to read and perhaps add to your own 


personal library? 
F.M.E. 


” 


An adventure in faith 


Unitarian Service Committee is founded upon belief 
in man, his future, wherever or whoever he be 


The Unitarian Service Committee is an 
adventure in faith, faith in man, and in his 
future, whether he comes from Asia or 
Africa or Central Europe or the west, and 
whether he is black or white or yellow or 
red, and whether he worships one God or 
God in three persons or no god at all. It 
has confidence in man’s potentiality and in 
his essential unity. It is committed within 
its power to help all who ask for its aid, 
and it has no bias or sectarian prejudice in 
any of its operations. 

It is a growing vision and vehicle of a bet- 
ter world. It was founded by Unitarians and 
is supported very largely by Unitarians, but 
its work in the field is without reference to 
a man’s color, nationality, or beliefs — he is 
a man; that is all that counts. 

The board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association — sensing early, and 
almost uniquely, the forthcoming tragic de- 
velopments in world affairs — passed in 1938 
the following vote: 

“Our belief in the brotherhood of man 
must be given concrete expression in terms 
of response to human needs in the present 
crisis. Our plans must be wide enough to 
embrace more than those who are our spiri- 
tual kindred. They must make plain that we 
recognize no limitations within the area of 
human distress.” 


Seeds of USC are sown 


Thus were sown the seeds of what became 
the Unitarian Service Committee. Perhaps 
two men were primarily responsible. 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter had been the head 
of the Department of Social Relations of 
the AUA for many years. He was a dis- 
tinguished sociologist and a loyal Unitarian, 
but his department, which usually repre- 
sented the vanguard of the denomination 
in social matters, was regarded as contro- 
versial, and frequently was under attack from 
those who thought it was a better policy 
for the association not to meddle in what 
they termed non-religious concerns. But Dr. 
Dexter had been a champion of many new 
ideas and with his neighbor, Seth T. Gano, 
he conceived and promoted the idea of the 
Unitarian Service Committee. 

Mr. Gano earlier had been secretary to 
Boston’s great citizen Henry Lee Higginson, 
and in due season there was scarcely an area 
in Boston’s cultural life with which he was 
not acquainted. He was a leader in Harvard, 
civic, and Unitarian circles, and a long-time 
member of the AUA board. 


Mission sent to Czechoslovakia 


Early in 1939, the Commission for Service 
in Czechoslovakia was formed. It sponsored 
a mission to Czechoslovakia, but at that 
very time Hitler marched into that defense- 
less country. Although our representatives 
were able to assist a number of the ablest 
Czechs, who were evacuated to freedom in 
other lands, the commission’s work ended 
after its representatives returned to the 
United States. No service workers were 
permitted thereafter to enter the stricken 
part of Europe. 
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BY DANA McLEAN GREELEY 


Dr. Dana McLean Greeley, minister of 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, has 
been president of the Unitarian Service Com- 


mittee since 1953 and had served previously - 


as a member of its board of directors. He 
was secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, 1945-53. 


In 1940, however, a second effort was 
made. Dr. and Mrs. Dexter went to Europe 
to survey the circumstances there. Mr. Gano 
termed their report “the cornerstone of the 
USC structure.” It gained the support of 
the AUA board, which in May 1940 ap- 
pointed a Unitarian Service Committee “to 
investigate opportunities for humanitarian 
service both in America and abroad, and to 
take action to perform such humanitarian 


service as may in its judgment seem desir- 


able, and to raise funds to carry out its 
objectives.” 

The vision was seen and the realization 
of the dream promptly was begun. Mr. Gano 
persuaded William Emerson, a_ life-long 
friend and fellow worker, to accept the 
chairmanship of the committee. 


Mr. Unitarian Service Committee 


For 14 years, to a considerable extent, 
Mr. Emerson was the Unitarian Service 
Committee. Mr. Gano served as his vice 
chairman and adviser, but Mr. Emerson 
carried the major burden, and gave to the 
committee his imagination and his courage, 
his thought and time and money. The work 
became a major concern of his life, in 
which his wife supported him helpfully in 
many ways. 

Mr. Emerson had been an architect. He 
had practiced in New York, and then had 
become dean of the School of Architecture 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He possessed wide interests, and had made 
distinguished contributions to society in 
many ways. -At the time he was president 
of the USC, he also served as president of 
the American Association for the United 
Nations and in many other offices. 

Even after he supposedly retired from 
active duty at the age of 76, as president 
emeritus, he accepted the chairmanship of 
the USC program committee. 


Realization of ideals of service 


If “history is the biography of great men,” 
it is also the evolution or application of 
principles that burn in the breasts of the 
people. The story of the Unitarian Service 
Committee through its 17 years is a projec- 
tion of the minds and lives of Mr. Emerson, 
Dr. Dexter, Mr. Gano, Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, Dr. Charles Joy, Dr. Raymond Bragg, 
and a long list of able and devoted persons 
who have given generously to the USC of 
their talents and time. But it is likewise 
the realization of ideals of service that have 
warmed the hearts of Unitarians and others 


of their kind in this country for a century 
and a half. 

When Rev. Joseph Tuckerman, as the 
father of certain modern methods of social 
work, pioneered in his ministry to the poor 
in Boston, when Henry Bergh founded the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, and when Samuel Gridley Howe 
established Perkins Institute for the Blind, 
they were fulfilling the function of liberal 
religion. 

William Ellery Channing, when he as- 
cended his pulpit in Federal Street on a 
Sunday morning, poured forth oratory that 
spread his gospel of the dignity of human 
nature not only throughout the city but 
throughout the land. Unitarianism grew on 
the basis of this idea. 

Unitarians initiated or promoted every 
conceivable enterprise for the alleviation of 
ignorance and suffering and for the im- 
provement of man and his community. They 
contributed frequently more of their energy 
and more of their money to various chari- 
table movements than they did to their own 
churches. 

Dr. Henry W. Bellows of New York, the 
head of the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission, which was the forerunner of the 
American Red Cross, was asked by a critic 
whether this kind of religion would build up 
a denomination. He replied that it might 
not build up a denomination, but that it 
would build up essential religion in the 
lives and hearts of the people. 

At an early-day meeting of the National 
Conference on Social Welfare, it was an- 
nounced that any Unitarians present would 
be welcome at a tea at the nearby Unitarian 
church. An amazing percentage of the mem- 
bers of the conference turned up at the tea; 
they were surprised to discover how many 
of their colleagues were of their own re- 
ligious persuasion. 


Effective program begun in 1930's 


It was not until late in the 1930’s, however, 
that American Unitarians, as a whole, under- 
took an effective and, it has turned out, a 
long-range service program. Individual Uni- 
tarians had espoused one cause or another 
and the church members applied their re- 
ligion to life with admirable consistency 
and success— but not as a group or as 
Unitarians. 

The first work of the USC was largely 
refugee work. Staff was provided for an 
office in Lisbon — known at the time as 
the “escape hatch of Europe” —in order to 
assist and expedite the departure of refugees 
of many nationalities who were pouring into 
that city. In Marseilles, the USC provided 
medical services for refugees caught in south- 
ern France. Food was provided for some 
internment camps in France where facilities 
were bad. 

In 1945, the USC helped send abroad its 
first team of American medical teachers and 
scientists. The team of specialists in nutri- 
tion went to Italy, where serious nutritional 
problems existed. The venture was in co- 
Operation with UNRRA and was jointly 
sponsored and financed by the USC and the 
Congregational Christian Service Commit- 
tee. The following year, 1946, a team of 
American medical men headed by Dr. Paul 
Dudley White visited Czechoslovakia. That 
team was welcomed and later thanked with 
profound appreciation. 
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Those were the first in a series of teams of 
medical teachers, scientists, and practitioners 
which have gone abroad under the auspices 
of the USC. Dr. Maurice Visscher of the 

' University of Minnesota was principally re- 
sponsible for the idea of the medical team. 

What originally was known as the Home 
Service Department (now Department of 
Community Services —— USA) began early 
in the life of the USC in recognition of the 
need to be active in America as well as 
overseas. That aspect of the program has 
grown. 

In 1948, it became apparent that for the 
more effective enlargement of the USC’s 
work, and for the more adequate solicitation 
of funds from government sources and 
foundations and a non-Unitarian constitu- 
ency, it would be wise to incorporate the 
committee as an independent and autono- 
mous agency. 

The members of the board of directors of 
the American Unitarian Association were 
divided on this point. Until 1948, the USC 
had been a committee created by and re- 
sponsible to the board. A majority of the 
members were persuaded, however, that 
separation would be better procedure. Dr. 
Bragg, then USC executive, brought the 
issue to a satisfactory conclusion. 

It was shortly before separation from the 
AUA that a financial crisis resulted from 
serious failure of a nation-wide codperative 
fund-raising effort in which the USC had 
been a participant. In that emergency, large 
financial advances were made by the AUA. 
Since that day the financial base of the USC’s 
work has been broadened and strengthened 
steadily. 

The story of what the USC has done and 
is doing in the complex field of humanitarian 
service is a thrilling one. The way in which 
a thing is done often equals the thing itself 
in importance; the USC probably is known 
as much for its philosophy and methods as 
for the projects it has undertaken. 

The first principle underlying its activity 
is respect for the people with whom it works. 
The phrase respect for people is worn a 
little thin from heavy use and perhaps re- 
quires some elaboration. It means several 
things. 

To respect a person means to acknowledge 
his right to an opportunity for realizing the 
potential that is in him — to become his own 
best self. This is the essential meaning of 
another well-worn phrase, “helping a person 
to help himself.” Thus to serve people 
is usually more difficult and less glamorous 
than is sending material gifts to relieve im- 
mediate want. To answer a request from 
Greece to help strengthen the people who 
administer Greek welfare services (a current 
USC project), for example, presents more 
complex problems and has less popular ap- 
peal than would the sending of food to 
Greek people in need. 

Another mark of respect for a person is 
recognition of his freedom of religion — his 
right to whatever religious practice and be- 
lief (or the absence of such) is satisfying 
and meaningful to him. The USC is not 
concerned with the fact that most of the 
Navajo Indians with whom it works in New 
Mexico adhere to the religion of their fore- 
fathers, or that Buddhism is the religion of 
its associates in Cambodia. 

It is a matter of respect for people when 
work with them is begun only at their own 

request, as in every USC project. It is a 
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THE USC AS AN ORGANIZATION 


The employed staff members are the 

heart of the Unitarian Service Committee. 
The staff is organized into four functional 
departments, three of which are directly 
responsible for developing and administer- 
ing the USC program. 
_ The Department of Social Work & Edu- 
cation — Overseas has as its director Miss 
Helen Fogg, and as associate, Mrs. Curtice 
Hitchcock. They develop and direct all 
overseas projects in social service and edu- 
cation. Such projects currently are those in 
Cambodia, France, Germany, Greece, 
Italy, and Korea. 

The Department of Medical Projects and 
Overseas Shipping has as its director Wil- 
mer Froistad, and as assistant, Miss Alice 
Sheridan. Through it are conducted the 
Medical Symposia and French Intern pro- 
jects, as well as overseas shipments of 
contributed clothing and U. S. government 
surplus foodstuffs. The department is the 
only one based in New York and has the 
added work of operating the USC branch 
office there. 

The other of the three departments which 
develop and administer projects is Com- 
munity Service —USA, of which Mrs. 
Dudley Moore is director, assisted by Dr. 
They are responsible for 


Hylan Lewis. 
USC projects in the United States and 
Mexico, which includes those at Ejido el 
Porvenir, Mexico; Gallup, N.M.; Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and Washington, D.C. 

The fourth department is not responsible 
for service projects but rather for raising 


money and for keeping people informed 
about the USC. It is the Department of 
Fund Raising & Information, of which 
Harold Bejcek is director and Mrs. Norma 
Sherry, associate in charge of information. 

Except for the executive director, his 
secretary-assistant, and the bookkeeper, all 
Boston and New York USC staff members 
are attached to one of the four depart- 
ments. 

In addition to the USC central staff in 
Boston or New York, the employed staff 
includes the persons directly attached to 
particular projects. Each is on the vital 
front line of USC program and each is 
employed with respect to his individual 
competence and the requirements of the 
particular project. Each project is attached 
to one of the three program departments. 

Finally, there is a large group of people 
who work for the USC without monetary 
compensation. Many, over the United 
States, help to raise funds; others help the 
USC with public speaking, with clothing 


collection, and with the projects them- 
selves. The time given by individual vol- 
unteers ranges from a few hours per year 
to full-time. 


Another indispensable part of the organ- 
ization is the board of directors. Of 30 
members, 10 are elected or re-elected each 
year for three-year terms. There are mem- 
bers from all principal parts of the coun- 
try. Board meetings are held three times 
a year, in February and May at Boston and 
in October at New York or some city to 
the west. A nucleus of members live in 
the vicinity of Boston and are able to serve 
on the executive committee, which meets 
and acts for the board every month in 
which there is no board meeting. The 
Board of Directors is basically responsible 
to the membership for the work of the 
Unitarian Service Committee. In addition 
to an Executive Committee, it uses such 
other committees as those on budget and 
program. It employs the Executive Direc- 
tor; approves all new projects, the annual 
budget and important operating policies; 
and keeps generally informed with respect 
to the service work and finances of the USC. 


The Unitarian Service Committee began 
as a committee of the American Unitarian 
Association, but is no longer a committee 
or a part of the AUA. It is now a body of 
members incorporated, since 1948, under 
the laws of Massachusetts. Each person 
who contributes $5 or more is automati- 
cally a member for the subsequent fiscal 
year (January 1 to December 31). 


A total of 8,169 persons were members 
in 1957 by virtue of their contributions 
in 1956. In the spring, each has an op- 
portunity, not only at the annual corpora- 
tion meeting but also by mail in advance, 
to vote in the election and upon by-law 
changes. The by-laws provide a method 
by which members may add nominees to 
the slate offered by a nominating commit- 
tee, 

The USC is a democracy, with ultimate 
control available to the people who care 
enough to give support — with one vote 
per member, whether his gift be $5 or 
$5,000. 

The USC, however, is something more. 
It is an instrument of the human spirit — 
an expression of the oneness of all human- 
kind. It is a practical device for engaging 
the hands, hearts, and minds of human 
beings in their quest together for the good 
life. 

FRANK Z. GLICK, Executive Director 


matter of respect for people when we stand 
by them after their need is no longer a 
“popular” cause, as in the continuing USC 
service in France to early refugees from 
Franco Spain. It is a matter of respect for 
people when work is a mutual effort with 
benefits expected and received on all sides, 
as exemplified by the international medical 
symposia which the USC organizes from 
time to time. 

There is perhaps no greater indication of 
basic respect for people than the insistence 
that when you attempt to serve them, you 
serve them as well as you can. To do a thing 
well, the first consideration is qualified and 
competent personnel. 


The members of the USC central staff 
have not only concern for people and strong 
conviction about the brotherhood of man, 
but also particular training and experience 
for the posts they fill. The same is true of 
the personnel employed to administer proj- 
ects in the field. Many volunteers are used, 
but only in assignments where their sincere 
intentions are matched by competence for 
the job. 

The USC is committed to the proposition 
that in serving human needs, the cool and 
disciplined mind is fully as important as the 
warm and generous heart and that competent 
and sensitive work is likely only when the 
two go together. 


The long, long pull 


Emergency relief can light sparks of hope, but value 
of social work overseas lies in what follows 


Few combinations of words conjure for 
the average reader a more colorless prosy 
picture than “social work.” Social work has 
been so professional that the sense of human 
drama and human significance has been 
squeezed out. 

A doctor is dramatic and compelling. If 
he is a country doctor, so much the better; 
if a surgeon in Burma or Africa, better still. 
Every one of us has experienced enough 
sickness or pain to understand his role. We 
can be sufficiently imaginative to feel in our 
bones the suffering of those who lack medical 
care. 

Many of us, however, have not suffered 
the combination of ills which lead to the 
loss of the sense of our essential dignity 
and worth as human beings. We often may 
feel inadequate, not quite on top of the 
world, but we average ones have enough 
compensations in work, friendships, and fam- 
ily to keep us going. We do not become com- 
pletely hopeless and apathetic or violently 
anti-social. 

The social work profession has been de- 
veloped in the United States and western 
Europe to meet the needs of people in 
trouble — economic and social — for whom 
the well-meaning, bountiful charity of a sim- 
pler, non-industrial society is no longer the 
answer. “Case closed” terminates many a 
dramatic story of the restoration of a human 
being to a life in which he once more can 


By HELEN FOGG 


Miss Helen Fogg, director of social work 
and education — overseas, joined the Uni- 


tarian Service Committee in 1946 after war- - 


time service with the Red Cross and the 
Massachusetts Defense Corps. She formerly 
was a teacher at Shady Hill School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


feel like a human being, but these stories are 
buried in files. We never read them. 

The war and its aftermath of political, eco- 
nomic, and social change have intensified 
social problems — the troubles of people — 
around the world, but nowhere with such 
violence as in the countries in the direct line 
of fire. Emergency relief, the traditional 
sharing of bounty, was the first generous 
response on the part of people in more 
favored circumstances. A year ago, as Hun- 
garian refugees streamed into Austria, we 
had a new demonstration of an enormous 
reservoir of sympathy and good will spon- 
taneously bursting, pouring out money and 
goods to alleviate human distress. We re- 
member similar outbursts after the liberation 
of western Europe and during and immedi- 
ately after the war in Korea. 

Emergency relief is a necessity in the im- 
mediate crisis and perhaps for some time 
afterward. Well administered, it provides 
the recipient with something more than 
clothes, food, and shelter. It gives him a 
sense that someone is concerned about him, 


USC REPRESENTATIVE VISITS KOREAN CLASS: Miss Heien Fogg, for 11 years 
director of the Unitarian Service Committee’s project overseas, sits in a classroom in 


Pusan with Korean elementary children during one of her supervisory visits. 
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maintained a team of primary and secondary education specialists from 1952 to 1955 as 
part of the United Nations and American effort to help the Korean government rebuild 


the country’s educational system. 
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that he belongs to the human race. It lights 
a spark of hope. 

But then what? Then comes the long, long 
pull which perhaps is not so obvious, and 
certainly not so well publicized. What does 
he do with his life? How does he find a 
place for himself? Emigration to the United 
States may be a dream for many, but for 
the vast majority it is neither practical nor 
realistic. They must stay where they are. 

The Unitarian Service Committee has two 
current programs which have developed out 
of emergency situations. | 

The program in Toulouse, France, for the 
Spanish Republican refugees began with 
emergency relief in 1939, and was renewed 
following the war. We have continued to 
help ailing refugees and their families, adapt- 
ing our aid to the successive steps in their 
integration into French life. 

We still use food, clothing, and emergency 
cash aid, depending on the circumstances, 
but sometimes the most constructive aid we 
can give is not material help but service. For 
example, our staff may help the refugee 
obtain certain benefits — such as a pension 
— to which he is entitled under French law 
but of which he is ignorant. Or it may be 
that through carelessness or unfamiliarity 
with the proper procedure, he has not estab- 
lished or has lost his right to work. 

Service of this nature, which establishes a 
person in society as a self-respecting, inde- 
pendent human being is as dramatic as put- 
ting food into his mouth or clothes on his 
back. It is, however, more difficult to inter- 
pret to the average reader. A pension does 
not sound very exciting, but what does it 
mean to the elderly man who has it? It 
means that what he receives is what is right- 
fully his under law—something he has 
earned by virtue of age and circumstance. 
He is no longer an object of charity. 

The scholarship aid to young Spanish 
refugees is another example of adapting our 
program to the needs of the long pull. Some 
of these young people we knew as delicate 
children in our children’s home at St. Goin. 
Our care undoubtedly saved their lives. Our 
scholarship aid now saves them from a 
future as unskilled laborers subject to the 
hazards and ills of uncertain employment. 

We are tremendously proud of the records 
young Spanish refugees make in vocational 
and technical schools; we are thankful that 
we are helping them to acquire the knowl- 
edge and skill which assure them a place as 
contributing members of society, capable of 
looking after themselves and of assuming 
responsibility for their ailing and aging par- 
ents. : 

The program recently set up in Vienna 
for Hungarian refugees is another example 
of a program developing out of and beyond 
an immediate crisis. Following the splendid 
emergency work done by Rev. and Mrs. 
Zoltan Nagy, the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee looked to the long pull — to the needs 
of the refugees who must, or wish to, re- 
main in Austria. If they are not to live the 
rest of their lives as objects of charity, they 
must be integrated, must find a place in the 
Austrian economy. 

The two most pressing needs are housing 
and employment. The USC, scaling the 
project to resources at its command, set up 
a revolving fund for small, interest-free loans 
for the benefit of refugees who need to buy 
the tools of their trade or profession in 
order to obtain work. 
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The USC has its own staff in Toulouse; in 
Vienna it does not. The fund is administered 


by an Austrian welfare agency, the Volk-. 


_ shilfe which has set up a committee to review 
the applications, grant the loans, and give 
counsel to the recipients. The Volkshilfe 
keeps the USC informed of loans made — 
the amount and the time determined upon 
for the beginning of repayment in install- 
ments, and the specific purpose. The repay- 
ments go back into the fund for use by 
others. 

In a sense, the programs in Toulouse and 
Vienna are related. Both represent “relief” 
to individuals — the emphasis always on the 
individual and his particular needs, on his 
rehabilitation, and on his essential dignity 
and potentiality as a human being. It culti- 
vates his capacity to take responsibility for 
his own life and for the society in which he 
lives. 


Three programs strengthen leadership 


Three other current programs, in such 
widely separated countries as Germany, 
Korea and Greece, differ in details but have 
as their common denominator the attempt 
to strengthen the hands of the leaders in 
the field of social welfare — to give them the 
kind of assistance they need in order that 
they may be more effective in serving the 
needs of their people. Those programs illus- 
trate another of the basic purposes of the 
USC, namely to share the best of our Amer- 
ican heritage with people struggling to re- 
build their own countries. 

Certainly in the best of our heritare must 
be counted a set of values — not fully hon- 
ored, alas, in the United States — governing 
our attitude toward people, our approach to 
people, and our belief in them as human 
beings without regard to their racial or na- 
tional origins, or their political and religious 
affiliations. Those values best can be shared 
and demonstrated in concrete situations by 
Americans who understand and live by 
them, working closely with people in another 
country whose profession — such as social 
work — affects the lives of vast numbers of 
people. We have no faith in pious windy 
exhortations to the democratic way of life. 

Another part of our heritage — still in 
the process of development — is a body of 
professional knowledge and experience which 
can be useful to professional people in other 
countries. In the case of social work and 
education, however, American content and 
procedure cannot be transplanted in toto. 

American social work has been developed 
in the context of American culture, tradi- 
tions and economics. It is closely bound up 
with everything which goes into our whole 
pattern of life. We believe in the value of 
what we have to offer, but we are not so 
naive as to think it the answer for all coun- 
tries in the world. It must be adapted to 
differing economic, social, and cultural con- 
ditions; it must be weighed, sifted, and tried. 


Two principles underlie programs 


Two basic principles underlie the operation 
of programs which; to simplify, we may term 
training or teaching programs. 

First, a program must be requested by a 
responsible agency or institution — or a com- 
bination of both—jin the other country. 
Responsible professional people must want 

us, must feel that we have something to 


_ share which can be helpful to them. 
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THE USC AND THE HUNGARIAN STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 


In London, England, there is a girl of 
11, living with a family and attending 
school, who hopes for the day of reunion 
with her ailing mother. The mother sent 
her out of Hungary in January 1957 to Rev. 
and Mrs. Zoltan Nagy, who were in Vienna 
as representatives of the Unitarian Service 
Committee. The mother sent her daughter 
away in order that she might have a free, 
western education. 

In Fort Worth, Texas; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Wayland, Mass., and other American com- 
munities, there are families who fled 
Hungary last winter and found new homes 
through the individualized placement serv- 
ice provided by the USC. Studying in 
Austrian universities are a number of 
Hungarian students whose beginning in- 
struction in the German language was 
received from a refugee Hungarian linguist 
employed by the USC. 

In Vienna, there are a dozen or more 
skilled or professional Hungarian refugees 
who have obtained modest loans which will 
aid them with economic reéstablishment. 
The loans came from USC revolving funds 
provided as a continuing project to assist, 
through the Austrian Volkshilfe, a few of 
the many Hungarian refugees who have 
remained in Austria. 

All these people and many others — 
some who fied Hungary last winter and 
others who were impoverished by the revo- 
lution while remaining in their homeland 
—were assisted through the Hungarian 
aid program of the USC. 

When the people of Hungary struck 
their courageous blow for freedom, the 
USC had a clear duty to help meet the 
emergent human needs. Money and cloth- 
ing which were sent to the USC specifically 
for the Hungarian program were used in 
the following principal ways: Rev. and 
Mrs. Nagy of Alton, Ill. — themselves for- 
mer refugees from Hungary whom the 


USC helped come to the United States — 
were dispatched to Vienna for 90 days 
to serve as representatives of the USC. 
They met with and spoke to large groups 
in the camps, counseled with individual 
refugees, and oversaw the distribution of 
clothing. Their ability to speak Hungarian 
made them almost unique among American 
agency representatives at work in Vienna. 
A few Hungarian Unitarians made them- 
selves known to the Nagys, and were as- 
sisted according to their needs, but nearly 
all the people they aided were of unknown 
religious faith. 

A second facet of the program was ship- 
ment of more than 34 tons of clothing to 
Austria, Germany, and, indirectly, Buda- 
pest —all for use by Hungarian people 
whose needs resulted from the freedom 
struggle. 

Another aspect of the program was re- 
settlement of refugees in the United States. 
One hundred or more persons were aided 
in finding new homes. 

A fourth and final phase of the program 
is the continuing project in Vienna — the 
loan fund— by which the USC is con- 
tributing help on the great refugee job 
with which the Austrians were left. 

There were several reasons why the 
USC had a clear duty to help in the Hun- 
garian situation. One was that the USC 
began as a response of American liberals 
to the needs of kindred spirits elsewhere 
who loved their freedom even more than 
they loved their homes. Another was that 
this situation presented the USC an op- 
portunity to serve in ways which have 
become characteristic of it— ways which 
utilize not only generous feelings and good 
intentions but also thoughtful methods 
which assure sensitivity to the real needs 
of people in trouble and the kind of assist- 
ance which is an investment in the dignity 
of man. FRANK Z. GLICK 


This is not to say that we sit in Boston 
sorting our requests and invitations. No in- 
deed! These come as the result of previous 
contacts and preliminary discussion of an 
informal nature between a USC staff mem- 
ber and leaders abroad. 

Second, the program must be a joint pro- 
gram or project of the USC and its partner 
agency or agencies. The USC does not move 
in with ready-made plans and a bright cer- 
tainty that we have a capsule good for what- 
ever is ailing. On the contrary, we have 
every confidence in the intelligence, insight, 
and dedication of leaders in other countries 
who are carrying heavy responsibilities in 
situations which may stagger the imagina- 
tion. 

We form a partnership with joint responsi- 
bilities, joint planning, joint staff, and joint 
financing. We are not doing something for 
people; we are working with them. There 
is a world of difference between “for” and 
“with.” 

The Arbeiterwohlfahrt in Germany asked 
us in 1948, “Please send us people” — pro- 
fessional people to aid an agency struggling 
to improve its services after the war. The 
answer to the request was the first summer 
institute in 1949. A center for year-round 
teaching, in-service training, and supervision 


(Arbeitskreis Sociale Fortbildung) succeeded 
the summer institutes. With two staff mem- 
bers, now both German, it is reaching schools 
of social work, public welfare agencies, and 
the workers of the Arbeiterwohlfahrt. 

Social workers who gave up vacations to 
attend the summer institutes now carry out 
in their work the principles, human and pro- 
fessional, of the USC. 

The Verein Nachbarschaftshaus Bremen, 
an association of the USC, the City of Bre- 
men, the Bremen branch of the Arbeiter- 
wohlfahrt and the Arbeiterwohlfahrt head- 
quarters in Bonn, was founded in 1950. It 
came as the answer to an expressed need 
for a center wherein many of the princi- 
ples discussed in the summer institutes — 
good work, staff development, supervision — 
could be demonstrated with a joint German- 
American staff and which also would serve 
the needs of a devastated section of Bremen, 
where large numbers of refugees from the 
east zone were living in barracks. 

We started the work in one of those bar- 
racks, overrun with hordes of children. A 
grant from the Ford Foundation enabled us 
to build our new building on land and an 
existing foundation given by the City of 
Bremen. We remember the traditional feast 

(Continued on page 26) 


A heritage to share 


USC community service programs are keyed to helping 
others to help themselves attain our ‘best’ 
By MALCOLM READ SUTHERLAND, JR. 


Senor Pancho Garcia stood at the foot of 
Sierra Blanca in the Guadalupe valley of 
Baja California — Mexico’s youngest state 
— looking past an arid field, where the corn 
at near-harvest time was scarcely a foot 
above the ground, toward a white, stuccoed 
adobe Health Center fully equipped and 
staffed to serve the people of the valley. He 
turned to a staff worker and said: 

“Some day I would like to work with your 
people in your country in a Unitarian Service 
Committee project in the same way that you 
have worked with us at the Ejido.” 

Pancho is a farmer who lives in the valley 
— isolated from any major center by rugged 
mountains and farm poverty —and who, 
eight years ago, welcomed a USC team of 
young people and their leaders to assist the 
farmers in construction of a drinking water 
system. So began the oldest continuing proj- 
ect of the USC Department of Community 
Services — U.S.A. 

Pancho was expressing not only his ap- 
preciation of the physical assistance but also 
his awareness of the more significant contri- 
bution of USC’s participation by its con- 
trolling concern to work with people in such 
a way as to reinforce their strengths, increase 
their capacities, develop their skills, stimulate 
their enthusiasm, and encourage greater in- 
dependence. 

Physical achievements were evident 
enough. There stood the “hospital” with its 
modest but complete wards, examination 
room, kitchen, toilets and showers, and quar- 
ters for the resident extern. Mexican medi- 
cal students must serve one year in a medical 
outpost to complete their requirements for 
graduation. Recently an extern observed that 
the center had become a coveted assignment. 


Malcolm Read Sutherland, Jr., is a mem- 
ber of the program committee of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee and chairman of 
the advisory committee of the USC’s com- 
munity service programs in the United States. 
He has directed three USC summer work 
camps in Maine and New Hampshire, and 
headed the college groups which worked at 
the USC’s community project in Baja Cali- 
fornia in 1951 and 1952. He is minister of 
the First Parish Church (Unitarian), Milton, 
Mass. 


The more significant achievements are less 
obvious. Perhaps most important is the 
change of attitude of these Mexican people 
toward one another and toward “Norte 
Americanos.” Suspicion and, in some cases, 
outright hostility have given way to friendli- 
ness and cooperation. 


Sense of futility disappears 


The sense of futility which earlier charac- 
terized the community largely has disap- 
peared and today the farmers are carrying 
an ever-greater percentage of the load for 
improvement of their community, taxing 
themselves heavily, and have shown far 
greater vision of the possibilities of increas- 
ing their standard of living and their level of 
community life. With the help of USC 


representatives, their fears of governmental 
Officials largely have been overcome and 
there is an increased sophistication in deal- 
ings with their government in attracting as- 
sistance, interest, and support. 

Over these years of guidance and by its 
continuing participation, now most modest, 


CRAFTS CLASS CONDUCTED AT GALLUP CENTER: A half dozen Indian boys 
are engrossed in their work in a crafts class at the Gallup (N.M.) Indian Community 
Center, administered by the Unitarian Service Committee to help Indians bridge the gap 


between their culture and our own. 
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USC demonstrably is fulfilling its purpose: 
“To revive human initiative, knowledge, and 
skill and thus help people to help them- 
selves.” 

The success of this enterprise has resulted 
largely from the feeling of trust and support 
engendered by the labors of early summer 
teams, and partly to the eis ake by 
Unitarians and others on the West Coast, 


including ministers, physicians, trained 


- Nurses, engineers, carpenters, and others 


under a volunteer West Coast codrdinator. 
But perhaps the over-arching reason for 
the significance of this project has been the 
increasingly imaginative point of view which 
has directed the development of the program 
of the Department of Community Services 
— US.A. in the past seven years under 
the leadership of Mrs. Dudley Moore, known 
throughout USC circles as “Tillie.” Under 
her direction, the department, which began 
some years earlier by operating summer 
work camps to compensate for farm labor 
shortages during the war, has grown into one 
of the major arms of USC’s international 
program with several continuing, year-round 
service projects under its administration. 


Indian center at Gallup 


One of the most colorful and significant 
of these is the Gallup (N.M.) Indian Com- 
munity Center (GICC), known by some as 
“a point of entry” and by others as “The 
Green House on the Banks of the Arroya.” 

The ground work for this project began 
several years ago with six months of care- 
ful planning and investigation with tribal 
council leaders, officials from the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, and anthropologists. On the 
basis of this study, a USC field worker initi- 
ated an educational and recreational pro- 
gram for Navajo Indians in temporary quar- 
ters as a community center at Wingate Vil- 
lage, near Gallup, where classes in English, 
counseling on problems of daily living in the 
world outside the reservation, and play 
groups for children were conducted. 

When the Bureau of Indian Affairs built 
the Indian center, it and the Navajo leaders 
invited USC to become its operating agency, 
and with funds from the Field Foundation 
for support, USC was able to accept the re- 
sponsibility. 


Center's program is manifold 


From the beginning, the dominant philos- 
ophy of the USC’s participation at the 
Indian center has been to assist the Navajo 
people — the fastest-growing “nation” on 
the earth — and other Indians in this “Indian 
Capital of America” in bridging the gap be- 


tween their culture and our own. To imple-. 


ment this, the GICC has launched a manifold 
program including hospitality, education, 
and community integration. 

Since its opening in July 1953, the work of 
the center has grown as insights of the staff 
into the needs of the Indian people have in- 
creased. Skilled career counseling and family 
guidance are provided. Trained workers con- 
duct a pre-school nursery, supervise chil- 
dren’s activities, provide recreation leader- 
ship for teenagers, and conduct classes in 
sewing and crafts. An extensive program 
for citizenship includes information on tribal 
government, language classes in Navajo and 
English, non-partisan information for voters, 
and group leadership. oe ot 


at 
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Each month, thousands take advantage of 
shower facilities provided by the center and 
hundreds pay for overnight hospitality while 
visiting Gallup from the reservations. 

While demands upon the center have 
grown tremendously, codperation from the 
Indian people and their tribal council and 
from the non-Indian community has grown, 
too. 

Partly under the influence of the work 
done by the center, the attitudes of Spanish 
and Anglo residents of Gallup toward the 
Indian people are changing noticeably. Con- 
fidence slowly is replacing suspicion, concern 
is replacing indifference, and action is replac- 
ing lethargy. For the Indian people, new 
hope has been generated as measures are 
being developed codperatively under USC 
leadership to help them meet their problems 
of illiteracy, alcoholism, and integration into 
American life. 

Again, in this exciting work, USC is dem- 
onstrating to the people of our land its ex- 
pressed purpose: “To help restore human 
dignity where it has been violated and to 
strengthen it everywhere.” 


Pilot project in integration 


Least publicized, and one of the quietest 
projects undertaken by this department, is the 
pilot integration project in a southern com- 
munity. Its aim is to make available trained 
personnel and technical guidance to help 
guide the democratic participation of citizens 
in meeting effectively the problem in de- 
veloping sound human relationships. 

The emphasis is upon practical demonstra- 
tion of the manner in which democratic 
values can reinforce a community which 
plans and acts on specific tasks for its own 
betterment, and upon how such action 
helps to reinforce the democratic values we 
all cherish and wish to preserve. 

The USC seeks to strengthen existing local 
leadership in order that the people them- 
selves will be better able to carry on and 
support the disciplined advances they seek 
to achieve. One field worker for USC is at 
work in a southern community as the first 
member of the team to be located there, 
quietly lending support to some of USC’s 
most significant purposes: “To maintain and 
give expression to the unity of humankind 
and to face and accept our full share of re- 
sponsibility for relieving human distress.” 


Program to serve local groups 


The growing edge of this department’s 
work is its recently established program of 
service to local groups seeking guidance in 
setting up local service projects. Such proj- 
ects can serve as training grounds for larger 
community, even world participation. Prop- 
erly conceived and directed, they can give 
persons experience in disciplined community 
service. Perhaps no other aspect of this de- 
partment’s recent activities is as important 
as this new service. 

A new staff member, Dr. Hylan Lewis, 
former professor of sociology at Atlanta 
University, is prepared to meet with local 
groups. His assignment is to help them to 
identify real needs, yet unmet; determine 
what a local service project will demand in 
group involvement and in personal commit- 

ments of time and energy, and evaluate 
the significance of the ensuing work. 
(Continued on page 27) 
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VOLUNTEERS RAISE FUNDS FOR USC: The work of the Unitarian Service Com- 


mittee is able to continue only through the services of fund-raising volunteers. Mrs. Clarence 
E. Bull (center) of Syracuse, N.Y., is national vice-chairman of the 1957 campaign. Dis- 
cussing regional plans with her are (left to right) Mrs. Crary Young, South Woodstock, 
Conn., chairman of the Central Massachusetts Region; Charles F. Ernst, South Wellfleet, 
Mass., Southern New England Region; Russell J. Goodall, Sanford, Maine, Northern New 
England Region, and Frederick R. Griffin, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa., Joseph Priestly Region. 


Volunteers in action 


Hundreds who contribute time and effort make possible 
raising of funds for Unitarian Service Committee 


The sine qua non of fund-raising for a 
voluntary social service agency, such as the 
Unitarian Service Committee, Inc., is able, 
interested, enthusiastic, and conscientious 
volunteers. Such volunteers are real partici- 
pants in the work of the USC. 

The changes in our ways of living have 
nearly eliminated the getting together for a 
“barn raising,” or taking a basket of food 
to the widow down the street, or the friendly 
visit to a person with problems. Being a 
“good neighbor” has become organized, and 
the work is done by a specially trained staff 
so that it is not possible for many of us to 
participate directly in projects. 

In today’s world, however, one of the 
most needed commodities to bring into real- 
ity our humanitarian impulses is money. 
Without funds, projects never become reality. 
By working to obtain funds, volunteers serv- 
ing a campaign organization are an active 
and important part of direct service to peo- 
ple who need help. 


J. Ray Shute this year became national 
campaign chairman for the Unitarian Service 
Committee. A founder and benefactor of 
All Souls’ Centre, Monroe, N. C., he has 
dedicated much time and effort to the exten- 
sion of Unitarianism through development 
of fellowships. In 1956, he was elected to 
a three-year term as a member of the board 
of directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, 


By J.. RAY SHUTE 


Since 1948, when the USC became an 
independent corporation, it has had the time 
and attention of three outstanding individuals 
as national campaign chairmen. Percival F. 
Brundage of Washington, D. C., served as 
the first national chairman for three years. 
He was succeeded by Laurence M. Chan- 
ning of Boston, who also served a three- 
year term. Peter I. B. Lavan of New York 
gave three years in this capacity. I am 
serving for the first year. 

Under the leadership of these men, an 
organization has been developed through 
which it is possible to carry the story of the 
work of the Unitarian Service Committee 
into virtually every major community and 
to many interested individuals across the 
country. The organization is made up of 
six national vice-chairmen, who serve as an 
over-all steering committee for developing 
campaign plans and techniques; 22 regional 
chairmen responsible for assisting local cam- 
paign chairmen, and the 551 local chairmen 
who are responsible for local campaigns. 

The key to success is leadership in all di- 
visions of the campaign responsibility. No 
area is more important than any other. Any 
“national” campaign, however, is a com- 
posite of many local campaigns. The ulti- 
mate success of the fund-raising effort rests 
on how well the local chairman organizes 
and follows through in telling the story and 
asking for support of the work of the USC. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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The personal side of medical exchange 


Humanitarian approach to service proves rewarding 


American medicine is acutely aware of the 
debt it owes to the genius of other countries. 
It knows that no nation has a monopoly on 
medical discoveries: insulin was discovered 
by a Canadian, sulfonamides by a German, 
penicillin by a Scot, DDT by a Swiss, tran- 
quillizer drugs by an East Indian. 

Through its medical team program, the 
Unitarian Service Committee is making a 
valued contribution toward repayment by 
American scientists of this inestimable debt. 


Medical teams sent abroad 


The program undertakes to send “visiting 
teams of American scientists” to foreign 
countries under official auspices for the 
two-fold purpose of exchanging medical 
ideas and information and of fostering 
friendly relations between visiting and host 
scientists. 

The current designation given to teams 
replaced the former one — “medical teaching 
missions” — in 1952 to expunge the patron- 
izing and sectarian terms, teaching and mis- 
sions, and to emphasize that scientific ex- 
change is a two-way communication. 

It has been my privilege to serve on three 
such teams under the joint sponsorship of 
the Unitarian Service Committee of the Uni- 
ted States and the World Health Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations — Poland and 
Finland in 1948, Israel and Iran in 1951, and 
India in 1953. Following two-week to two- 
month visits to each of those five countries, 
I can attest to the success of the program. 
The welcome extended us everywhere was 
heart-warming and many host countries have 
made requests for second visits. 


Three factors bring success 


Three factors, I think, are chiefly respon- 
sible for the success of the team projects. The 
first is that USC is strictly a technical body, 
free from political ties. Its international 
outlook has gained for it the confidence and 
respect of all the free nations of the world, 
in the East as well as the West. 

This trust was demonstrated when a visit- 
ing team was permitted as late as the fall of 
1951 to travel from Israel, a Hebrew nation, 
directly to Iran, a Muslim country. Iran was 
willing to accept the USC principle that 
disease and the fight against it know no 
national or religious boundaries. This global 
viewpoint was affirmed by the Shah, the Reza 
Pahlevi, in his audience for the visiting team 
at the close of the mission. 

The government of Israel requested three 
public health representatives of the team, one 
Norwegian and two Americans, to act as offi- 
cial advisers on problems relating to immi- 
gration, sanitation, epidemiology, and public 
health administration. A number of their 
recommendations were accepted and when 
the mission ended, Dr. Sheba, director gen- 
eral of health, stated, “It was a genuinely 
important event in Israel medicine.” 

The second factor that accounts for the 
wide acceptance accorded to visiting teams 
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to both foreign workers, visiting teams 


By S. Z. LEVINE 


Dr. S. Z. Levine, who has been a member 
of three visiting teams of American scientists 


to foreign countries under sponsorship of the - 


Unitarian Service Committee, is pediatrician- 
in-chief and professor of pediatrics at the 
New York Hospital-Cornell Medical Center. 


in governmental and academic circles is the 
careful effort in preparatory planning, sched- 
uling, and day-to-day operations while in 
residence in the host country. Administra- 
tive details are so well arranged in advance 
that visiting faculties can give their undivided 
attention to professional matters and to their 
native counterparts, free from annoying in- 
terruptions. 

The third factor is the care with which 
USC picks its traveling teams with respect 
both to professional competence and human- 
itarian qualities. Consideration is given to 
such attributes as international outlook, fond- 
ness for people, willingness to forego physical 
comforts, a sense of humor, and a large dose 
of humility. Sensitive Asians, exploited 
Africans, proud Europeans, and people the 
world over instinctively respond to visitors 
who treat their people as people and not as 
source material for amassing data and statis- 
tics. ; 


American doctors donate blood 


Soon after our arrival in Poland in 1948, an 
incident occurred which highlights this point. 
The majority of members of the visiting team 
were Americans. One night, while asleep in 
a hospital constructed by USC in the south 
of Poland, we were awakened by the emer- 
gency admission of a youngster of 10 years 
who had suffered a ruptured kidney in an 
automobile accident. He required an im- 
mediate operation to save his life, but equally 
urgent to prevent exsanguination was a trans- 
fusion. 

In the absence of functioning blood banks, 
the American doctors on the team volun- 
teered to donate blood. The child survived 
and, the next morning, headlines appeared 
in the Polish newspapers: “American Pro- 
fessors Bleed for Poland.” 

When the team was leaving the country 
after a six-week visit, the chairman of the 
Polish Faculties of Medicine sent a letter 
from which an excerpt is quoted: “You came 
to us bringing gifts in both hands. In the 
right hand you brought us the achievements 
of science for which we were so hungry. In 
the left hand you brought us a different gift. 
This gift is a friendly, human attitude. For 
both of these gifts we owe you gratitude.” 

At our departure from India in 1953, Dr. 
Rajagopalachari, the chief minister of Ma- 
dras State, had this to say: “We have never 
seen men and women of your eminence 
working with the local people as if you had 
been employed by us to work here. Aside 
from the scientific work, the very human side 
they saw thrilled them. They have seen for 
the first time medical men who have looked 


upon their science as, so to say, a fine art.” 


Robust health, physical stamina, and a 
good constitution are much-needed qualifica- 
tions of team members. To cover assign- 
ments requires a heavy work schedule: 
formal lectures; clinical and pathological 
conferences; seminars and round table dis- 
cussions; laboratory demonstrations, ward 
rounds, operations, and consultations, motion 
pictures, field trips, social functions, and 
“curbstone” discussions with native col- 
leagues in one’s own specialty. From 12 to 
14 hours comprise the average work day. 

The wide acceptance of visiting teams of 
USC by host countries establishes this pro- 
gram as a valuable medium for promoting 
world health, international good will, and 
educational exchange. 


Visiting group also benefits 


Of no less importance to the visiting group 
are the benefits that accrue to the visitors 
themselves. The stimulus of living intimately 
for two months with foreign colleagues hav- 
ing similar interests is great. 

The cross-stimulation stemming from team 
exchange is far more rewarding than is pos- 
sible from isolated visits by single American 
scientists. Friendships develop and tend to 
remain lasting, and these in turn often serve 
to perpetuate international channels of medi- 
cal communication. 

Equally rewarding are the opportunities to 
talk to remote people, to hear strange tales, 
to eat bizarre foods, to join in unusual social 
functions, to see exotic diseases, and to learn 
about foreign cultures. 

A swim in the Caspian sea with Iranian 
colleagues; sweating it out in a sauna (akin 
to our Turkish bath) with Finnish col- 
leagues; a picnic on top of the Tatra moun- 
tains along the border of Czechoslovakia and 
Poland with Polish colleagues; feasting on 
chalotkabob in Iran and breaking bread with 
an Arab sheik in Israel are some of the social 
functions that break through the barriers of 
Official crustdom and impinge on deeper 
human values which are shared alike by all 
men everywhere. 

Examination of patients with such text- 
book diseases as Madura foot, guinea worm 
infestation, and leprosy; schistosomiasis, 
leishmaniosis, and filariasis; kwashiorker, 
cholera, and tropical eosinophilia are only a 
few of many memorable recollections. 


World's peoples essentially alike 


But even more pervasive than specific 
memories is the over-all feeling that all the 
peoples of the world, white and black, yel- 
low and brown, are essentially alike. Their 
basic desires are the same: to be healthy, to 
be free, to be respected; to have enough food 
to eat and enough clothes to wear; to have 
shelter over their heads. Fulfillment of these 
basic needs brings hope and faith in their 
wake; without them there is pain and suf- 
fering, insecurity and despair—feelings which 
breed discontent and may incite to revolt. 

Another stirring impression is the rich 
reservoir of potential friendship for Ameri- 
cans as people which exists throughout the 
world, in the East as well as the West. 
That potential reservoir can be activated if 
as many Americans as possible obtained the 
first-hand experience of working with foreign 
colleagues in other lands. 

Conversely, an astonishing number of 
young people are coming to the United States 
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from other countries for further training and 
experience. Many have come to the pedi- 
atrics department of the New York Hospital- 
Cornell Medical Center as visitors, observ- 
ers, clinical fellows and research workers. 
I have shared the concern that they some- 
times express about returning home. 

They fear the frustration and futility they 
may encounter because of inadequate under- 
standing of the knowledge and skills learned 
while abroad. Far too few return to an 
environment receptive to newly acquired 
knowledge. More often, the hierarchy of age 
at home, their own youth, and the fact that 
they left home to study abroad provoke dis- 
trust and even hostility on the part of native 
medical leaders. 

(Continued on page 30) 


THE EMERSON FUND 


GUIDING SPIRIT: William Emerson 
(above) was first chairman of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, serving until 
1948, then as president until 1953, and 
as honorary president thereafter until his 
death May 4, 1957. 


One important source of increasing 

strength of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee is bequests in the wills of deceased 
friends. Bequests are placed in the 
Emerson Fund. Substantial gifts also may 
be placed in this fund at the request of 
the donor. 
_ The fund was started by the USC 
board of directors in 1954 upon the sug- 
gestion of the late great friend of the 
USC, William Emerson. Mr. and Mrs. 
Emerson provided the initial generous 
gift and Mr. Emerson expressed the hope 
that, with the help of others, the fund 
would be increased substantially in the 
future. 

Since the death of Mr. and Mrs. Emer- 
son in the spring of 1957, the original 
name “Benefactors’ Fund” has _ been 
changed to “Emerson Fund” in their 
memory. Their great faith in and gener- 
osity toward the USC must never be 
forgotten. 

A bequest to the Unitarian Service 
Committee is a special expression of faith 
and generosity. Regarding it as such, the 
USC places every unrestricted bequest 
in the Emerson Fund. 


DANA MCLEAN GREELEY 
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An idea and people grow together 


Venture in service to German welfare agency results 
in eight years of partnership with USC 


Nine Americans arrived in Germany in 
June 1949 in answer to a plea to “send 
people,” made the year before to the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee by Lotte Lemke 
and Emma Schulze, leaders in the Arbeiter- 
wohlfahrt, a progressive, non-sectarian social 
work organization. 

The Arbeiterwohlfahrt had been sup- 
pressed during Hitler’s 12 years; its funds, 
institutions, and records had been confis- 
cated, some of its leaders imprisoned, others 
forced to flee as refugees. The social work- 
ers who remained were denied the opportun- 
ity to continue their work and took any jobs 
available, living more or less anonymously, 
awaiting through the years the downfall of 
Hitler. 


In the years immediately after the war, the 
supporting membership of the Arbeiterwohl- 
fahrt, large numbers of workers in trades 
and professions, were attempting to find each 
other and the organization was struggling 
back into existence. Its social workers and 
teachers were heavily over-burdened. Their 
seemingly insuperable problems included 
widows or women whose husbands were im- 
prisoned in Russia and who were attempting 
to make a life for their children; orphans 
and homeless, restless teen-agers, and a flood 
of refugees from the East to be housed and 
employed; despair, delinquency, and apathy. 

Frau Lemke, executive director of Ar- 
beiterwohlfahrt, and Frau Schulze, her as- 
sistant, had told Miss Fogg, director of 
USC social work overseas, that, even more 
than material relief, they needed contact 
with persons from the United States. Ever 
since 1933, they had missed out on progress 
in their fields. They needed professional 
workers who could bring fresh insight and 


SOCIAL WORKERS CONFER: Frau Lotte 
Lemke (right), executive director of Ar- 
beiterwohlfahrt social work organization in 
Germany, discusses teaching materials with 
Frau Ruth Bang, staff member of the Ar- 
beitskreis Sociale Fortbildung at Manheim, 
Germany, a center for social work teaching 
and in-service training. The German pro- 
gram originated in summer institutes started 
in 1949 by the Unitarian Service Committee. 


By KATHARINE TAYLOR 


Miss Katharine Taylor, now a member of 
the Unitarian Service Committee program 
committee, was chairman of the USC insti- 
tute staff in Germany for five summers, and 
gave her winter months as a volunteer to 
follow up the work. She began the work 
after retirement as director of the Shady 
Hill School, Cambridge, Mass., a position 
she held for 25 years. Miss Taylor is a 
daughter of Graham Taylor, founder of Chi- 
cago Common, which began the neighbor- 
hood housing movement in the United States. 
She is a member of the board of trustees of 
Vassar College. 


new knowledge to strengthen their effort. 
A plan for summer education and child care 
institutes was evolved in partnership be- 
tween the Arbeiterwohlfahrt and the USC. 

The nine of us arrived in Germany as 
volunteer workers, scarcely knowing whether 
the small sum scraped together by the 
Arbeiterwohlfahrt and the USC would pay 
expenses. We brought with us no American 
“blueprints,” no planned curriculum — only 
ourselves and our accumulated experience in 
education, social case work, community 
work, psychiatry, and art. 

We could not foresee what would de- 
velop from the work of that summer — 
eight years of continuing partnership between 
the Unitarian Service Committee and the 
Arbeiterwohlfahrt. 

The participants in the summer institutes 
were giving vacation time to work with us, 
about 30 of them for each three-weeks 
course, in several courses each summer. We 
all lived together in quarters provided by the 
Arbeiterwohlfahrt. 

We never gave formal lectures, and at first 
this was upsetting to the participants who 
appeared, notebook in hand, to take down 
orderly outlines. Instead, we sat informally 
around tables in an oval which filled the 
room. There was no “head table” or teach- 
er’s desk and the staff members were scat- 
tered among the participants. 

By degrees the participants realized that 
we wished to learn from them and to learn 
about them as individuals. Once they felt 
released for real talk, the floodgates were 
opened; we were swept up in the problems 
of the troubled people of all ages for whom 
they were responsible, behavior problems of 
children in institutions or adolescents in 
barrack camps, and difficulties of staff rela- 
tionships within the agencies. 

We attempted to deal with the needs day 
by day as they came up. A staff composed 
of Germans and Americans held meetings 
almost daily, during the “rest” period after 
lunch or late at night, to ask, “Where did 
we get today?” 

In the first days, the participants were 
eager for outlines of social work and teach- 
ing procedures in the United States, believ- 
ing that through learning these, they could 
improve their work. But the separate teach- 
ing of “methods” is futile and often danger- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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THOUGHTS FOR 
MEDITATION 


Edited by Jacob Trapp 


CONFUCIAN ETHICS: 
THE FORCE OF GOOD EXAMPLE 


To set up love, it is for you to love; to establish respect, 
it is for you to respect. The commencement is in the family 
and the state; the consummation in all four seas. 


The Shu King 


Before laying a burden on the others, first ask if, for 
yourself, you should like it; if not, do not impose it. 


Li tzu ch’ien 


The men of old were reserved in speech lest they be 
shamed by not measuring up in their deeds. 
The Analects 


If you love men, and they are unfriendly, look into your 
love; if you rule men, and they are unruly, look into your 
wisdom; if you are courteous to them, and they do not 
respond, look into your respect. If what you do is vain, seek 
within. . 
The Works of Mencius 


Is there any one maxim which ought to be acted upon 
throughout one’s life? Surely the maxim of loving kindness 
is such: Do not unto others what you would not have them 


do unto you. 
The Analects 


The quiet example of true reverence 


The superior man examines his heart, that there may 
be nothing wrong there. 


Even when he is not acting, he has the feeling of rever- 


ence; and when he does not speak, he yet has the feeling of 
truthfulness. 


He does not offer rewards, yet the people are stimulated 
to virtue. 


He does not show anger, and the people are more awed 
than by hatchets and battle-axes. 


Therefore, the superior man being sincerely reverential, 
the whole kingdom is made tranquil. 


The Master said, “Among the means for regenerating 
mankind, those with noise and display have the least effect.” 


The Li Ki 
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The cultivation of the person 


Things have their root and their branches; affairs have 
their end and their beginning. . . . The ancients who wished 
to give the example of virtue, first ordered well their own 
states. Wishing to order well their states, they first regulated 
their families. Wishing to regulate their families, they first 
cultivated their persons. Wishing to cultivate their persons, 
they first rectified their hearts. Wishing to rectify their 
hearts, they first sought to be sincere in their thoughts. 
Wishing to be sincere in their thoughts, they first extended 
to the utmost their knowledge. The extension of knowledge 
is by the investigation of things. 

Things being investigated, knowledge became complete. 
Their knowledge being complete, their thoughts were sin- 
cere. Their thoughts being sincere, their hearts were then 
rectified. Their hearts being rectified, their families were 
regulated. Their families being regulated, their states were 
rightly governed. Their states being rightly governed, the 
whole kingdom was made tranquil and happy. 

From the Son of Heaven down to the multitude of the 
people, all considered the cultivation of the person to be the 
root of everything besides. 

The Li Ki 


The superior man 


The superior man is universally minded and no partisan. 

When he goes abroad, he behaves towards others as 
though he were receiving a distinguished guest. 

The superior man thinks of his character; the inferior 
man of his position. 

The superior man desires justice; the inferior man desires 
favor. 

The superior man makes demands upon himself; the in- 
ferior man makes demands upon others. 

The superior man thinks of virtue; the inferior man of 
comfort. 

The superior man thinks of what is right; the inferior 
man thinks of what will pay. 

The superior man regrets not knowing; the inferior man 
regrets not being known. 

The superior man is not concerned that he has no place, 
but rather how he may fit himself for one. 

The superior man ranks the effort before the prize, and 
worthiness to be known above being known. 

In the practice of archery we have something resembling 
the principle in a superior man’s life. 

When the archer misses the center of the target, he turns 
round and seeks for the cause of the failure within himself. 

The Analects, Selected 


Prayer 


We give reverent thanks this day for the courage and love 
and good in the world; and for our need of one another, so 
that we can be enriched only in serving and in being served, 
in loving and in being loved, in forgiving and in being for- 
given, in teaching, and in being taught, and in all the treas- 
ures of seeking and sharing with one another. 

By our affection may we be found worthy of love. By 
our patience may we prove deserving of forebearance. By 
our charity may we be pardoned for our errors. By the 
lessons we have learned, and out of the rubble of yester- 
day’s mistakes, may we build fairer and stronger for to- 
morrow. 

As the leaf turns to the light, as the flower opens to the 
sun, so may our thoughts turn to that which is lovely and 
good, and our hearts open to those influences that draw 
forth the hidden beauty of our lives. Amen. 
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A. Powell Davies —an appreciation 


; . Greatness of Washington minister matched his times, 
won him place among historic Unitarian figures 


There are few of any walk in life, even 
those with elements of greatness, who match 
the time in which they live. As a religionist, 
A. Powell Davies did. 

The period of his career was a difficult one 
in which to be a liberal minister. It was a 
time of upheaval, of transition, and of vast 
potential for progress and disaster. 

His words stirred the hearts and fired the 
hopes, the determination, and the courage 
of his hearers. He reached minds far beyond 
his parish, minds of the obscure and minds 
of the distinguished. 

There is little question that Powell Davies 
will have a place among the historic figures 
of the Unitarian ministry, and this is a not- 
able company. 

His career had breadth. His preaching 
was distinctive — his own in form, content, 
and expression. It attracted overflow audi- 
ences without resort to unworthy device, 
equivocation, or compromise. His writing 
was clear and evocative. Primarily. an essay- 
ist, he nevertheless had developed a capacity 
for writing more comprehensive volumes. 

He was a churchman with a strong sense 
of the values of institutional life, confirmed 
in each church he served. He provided 
leadership in the handling of individual, 
social, and political problems and was an 
effective force in international affairs. He 
had capacities as a scholar, used in his work 
as time permitted and as the character of his 
work demanded. 

He was a valued pastor, thoughtfully, 
sympathetically, and wisely guiding troubled 
and confused people who went to him con- 
stantly. In all this, he had a prodigious 
capacity for work and was unwilling to spare 
himself. 

Son of Welsh parents, Powell Davies was 
born June 5, 1902 at Birkenhead, England. 
His father was manager of a tin refining 
plant. 

Young Powell was graduated from Liver- 
pool high school during World War I. He 
worked in London for a period and his asso- 
ciations led him into political fields. Urged 
to enter politics by George Bernard Shaw 
and others, he kept his determination to 
enter the ministry. He studied theology at 
the University of London, and won the 
theological prize. He became minister of a 
Methodist church in London and preached 
to large congregations. 

In 1928 he came to the United States to 
be minister of a Methodist church in Port- 
Jand, Maine. He had married Muriel Han- 
nah, daughter of a Methodist minister in 
Liverpool. Mrs. Davies, lovely and stead- 
fast, not only was a strengthening force but 
won a place in the affections of the congre- 
gations served. She was especially helpful 
in church school work. 

In Portland, Powell’s congenial association 
and deep friendship with the minister of the 
. First Unitarian Church, Rev. Vincent B. 
Silliman, led him to an interest in Unitarian- 
ism. His first settlement was at the Com- 
munity Church of Summit, N. J., which for 
a period had no denominational connection. 
He brought it into full membership in the 
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By DALE DE WITT 


Dr. A. Powell Davies, who died Sep- 
tember 26, had been minister of All Souls 
Church (Unitarian), Washington, D.C., for 
13 years. Dr. Dale DeWitt, regional direc- 
tor, Middle Atlantic States Council, spoke 
at memorial services September 28 for Dr. 
Davies at All Souls Church. 


American Unitarian Association and gave it 
a creative and greatly strengthening min- 
istry from 1933 to 1944. 

There followed his 13-year ministry in 
All Souls Church, Washington, D.C. He was 
honored in 1946 with the degree of doctor 
of divinity by Meadville Theological School. 

In addition to Mrs. Davies, two daughters, 
Gwendolyn (Mrs. Thomas Offenbacher) and 
Bronwyn survive. There are two grandsons. 


Life was unusually full, productive 


The years of Dr. Davies’ life were un- 
usually full and productive. Only a few 
features of this ministry can be spoken of 
here. 

His capacities for leadership within Uni- 
tarianism appeared during his years in Sum- 
mit. In addition to his local ministry, he 
entered readily into association with his min- 
isterial colleagues and took his place in 
inter-church activity. 

He became the second chairman of the 
Middle Atlantic States Council of Unitarian 
Churches, guiding the organization in its for- 
mative years. He was program chairman 
for the American Unitarian Association and 
as such gave impetus to a greater recognition 
of the values of the movement through the 
presentation of a statement titled “The Faith 
Behind Freedom” at the 1943 May meetings. 

Later, as chairman of a committee on 
Unitarian advance, he emphasized the need 
for Unitarian extension. His interest in ex- 
tension continued and found most impressive 
realization for him in the remarkable ex- 
pansion program of the Washington area. 

The Washington expansion is an achieve- 
ment worthy of extended presentation. The 
story must be fully told elsewhere. He not 
only built All Souls Church from a member- 
ship of 800 to 1,400, but sustained this as his 
church gave members and money to new 
branches and churches. The large indebted- 
ness of the church was paid and the budget 
increased from $32,000 to $73,000. In 13 
years, there have been created five new 


MEMORIAL CONSIDERED 


The board of trustees of All Souls 
Church, Washington, D.C., has named a 
committee to consider an appropriate 
memorial for Dr. A. Powell Davies, late 
minister of the church. Those of Dr. 
Davies’ many friends throughout the con- 
tinent who may wish to share in such an 
undertaking may notify Russell Baird 
Adams, chairman, at All Souls Church, 
16th and Harvard Streets N. W., Wash- 
ington 9, D.C. 


churches and two “centers” with a total area 
adult membership of 3,400. Splendid min- 
isterial leadership of colleagues in Arlington, 
Va., and Montgomery County, Maryland, 
reinforced his work as chairman of the 
Greater Washington Committee on Unitarian 
Advance. 

The interest in extension was not local- 
ized. He never refused a request to address 
a Unitarian fellowship if it were possible 
to accept. During the past year and a half, 
he spoke to 12 fellowships in various parts 
of the nation. 

The leadership of Dr. Davies in social 
causes ranks with that of the most prophetic 
in the tradition of the liberal ministry. In 
recognition of this an editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post the day after his death stated: 

“He was, among all the members of 
his calling, the most resolute and in- 
domitable champion of righteousness 
as he saw it and of the brotherhood of 
man. All men, indeed — all men who 
believe in human dignity and brother- 
hood — are the poorer for the passing 
of this courageous, fiery, and yet gentle 
spirit.” 

He initiated a Food for Freedom program 
in 1945 which led to the donation of more 
than 180,000 pounds of food for overseas 
relief. As chairman of the Emergency Con- 
ference for the Civilian Control of Atomic 
Energy (1946), he mobilized public support 
for the successful outcome of civilian con- 
trol. School supplies for the children of 
Hiroshima were provided as a result of a 
suggestion made and followed up by him. 

He early saw the moral issues at stake in 
communism and took forthright positions 
while many still were confused. He was 
equally clear as to the menace of McCarthy- 
ism and fought this at a cost. 

He had an intense interest in racial justice. 
From the early days of his ministry in Wash- 
ington, when he insisted on an integrated 
church, he was in the forefront of the inte- 
gration movement. Many of his congrega- 
tions joined him in refusing to eat in restau- 
rants that did not admit Negroes. When the 
Police Boys Clubs of Washington withheld | 
support to an integrated club at All Souls 
Church, he immediately took steps to find 
other sponsorship and obtained the codpera- 
tion of the Unitarian Service Committee in 
operating the project. 

Awards by the NAACP and an honorary 
degree of doctor of humane letters from 
Howard University were recognition of his 
effectiveness in the efforts for racial justice. 
Issues of petty police tyranny and Jarger civil 
rights problems have been solved partly 
through his sermons and initiative for action. 

Dr. Davies’ pen was as powerful and as 
skillful as his preaching. He left valuable 
books, each of which has a place of sig- 
nificance. Titles point to the character of 
his work: American Destiny, America’s Real 
Religion, The Faith of an Unrepentant Lib- 
eral, Man’s Vast Future, The Temptation 
to be Good, The Urge to Persecute, The 
Language of the Heart (Prayers), and The 
Ten Commandments. A_ book titled The 
Meaning of the Dead Sea Scrolls was the 
first of six books on religion he had con- 
tracted to produce in paperback form. This 
book sold more than one-half million copies. 
The First Christian will be published soon 
by Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy and later a 
volume of sermons will be issued by 
Harper’s. 
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A UNITARIAN IN WASHINGTON 


Playing tricks with funds needed by friends overseas 
is playing dangerously with national security 


Walk from Capitol Hill down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue past the Treasury building and 
the White House; then cut across Jackson 
Place to Connecticut Avenue, passing the 
functional AFL-CIO building and on to 
Dupont Circle and Massachusetts Avenue. 
Stroll slowly now, for you will see handsome 
embassies, many of them of the smaller 
nations, including the bright official Wash- 
ington residences of the countries born to 
freedom and independence since the war — 
Pakistan, India, the Philippines, Indonesia, 
Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, 
Israel, Jordan, Laos, Lebanon, Morocco, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, Thailand, and Vietnam. 

Those are the countries, among others, 
that were watching our Congress in action 
with deep interest during the long, decisive 
summer months. They wondered, with justi- 
fied skepticism, whether Congress would pass 
an unequivocal civil rights bill — it did not! 
They hoped that Congress would pass the 
conservative mutual security fund bill with- 
out cuts, since their interests were so deeply 
involved — it did not! 

Alas, the mutual security program, our 
foreign aid and technical assistance funds, 
were pinched by the Senate and House from 
the 4.4 billion dollars which modestly were 
requested by the President to 3.4 billions. 
Last year, in contrast, 3.7 billions were 
authorized and five billions were spent. 


Playing dangerously with security 


Congress would not play so lightly with 
presidential requests if the American elec- 
torate were more cognizant of what happens 
to these billions. To play tricks with ap- 
propriations so sorely needed by our friends 
overseas is to play dangerously with our own 
national security. 

It is not merely a matter of outwitting and 
being more generous than the Soviet Union. 
It is a matter of helping our friends to help 
themselves, and ensure the stability of free 
nations in a free world. 

Americans are prone, except when in the 
presence of the English, to assume a moral 
superiority. We are ever ready to assume 
that we are the most generous. Are we? 

Not all the figures support that assump- 
tion. An example is our contribution to 
the United Nations technical assistance pro- 
gram, which is included in our mutual secur- 
ity program. Our contributions here have 
increased from 11.4 million dollars in 1952 
to 14 millions for 1957 with an additional 
1.5 million on a contingent basis. But, in 
the beginning, our contribution was 60 per 
cent of the total voluntary payments to the 
UN fund. Now 83 nations are contributing 
30 million dollars to the fund and our 
share is only about 49.2 per cent. This is 
generous, in absolute terms; we give 9.5 
cents for every person in our population, 
but Denmark, on a similar, per capita basis, 
gives 13 cents, Canada 12.8 cents, Norway 
11.1 cents, and Sweden 10.9 cents. 
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By MARY HILLYER BLANSHARD 


Mary Hillyer .Blanshard is Washington 
representative of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice and the wife of Paul 
Blanshard, author of Beacon Press best- 
sellers. Information about the UFSJ is avail- 
able from Mrs. Blanshard at 408 A Street, 
Washington 2, D.C, 


If we can bear to deflate ourselves a little 
more, we should look at the contributions 
from the point of view of the proportion of 
our national income. Here we stand 11th 
in line. Ahead of us are the countries men- 
tioned above, plus Holland, New Zealand, 
Switzerland, Argentina, Australia, and the 
United Kingdom! 

Perhaps nowhere in the world is money 
spent more usefully than in this 30 million- 
dollar fund made available for the expanded 
technical assistance program through the 
United Nations. The money goes to the vari- 
ous specialized agencies which have become 
symbols, the world around, for upgrading 
living standards— such as the Food and 
Agricultural Organization, World Health Or- 
ganization, International Labor Office, and 
UNESCO. 

Unitarians are familiar with this kind of 
world service work, for on a small scale, 
their own Unitarian Service Committee is 
aiding peoples in other lands most effec- 
tively. 

Here are some astronomical figures, in 
brief outline, of the way some of the monies 
for mutual security were spent by our gov- 
ernment in 1956. 

The International Coéperation Adminis- 
tration, which dispenses the monies for 
technical assistance and economic develop- 
ment under the mutual security fund, partic- 
ipated in 501 agricultural and rural im- 
provement projects at the request of under- 
developed countries in 1956. More than 68 
million dollars was spent as 743 technicians 
assisted and advised local counterparts on 
modern methods. 

Greece was helped to set up an agricul- 
tural extension program. India received 
money for research and fertilizer; during 
the past five years, production in Indian 
agriculture has increased 20 per cent. Thai- 
land was aided in improving its livestock and 
in disease control; rinderpest, a cattle disease 
with fatalities as high as 75 per cent has 
been eradicated. In the Philippines, we 
helped to set up credit and marketing co- 
Operatives and rural banks. Iran has a 
forestry project; Taiwan a program to re- 


habilitate its fishing—the catch has in-— 


creased about 50 per cent. 

These are random samples of the good 
work American dollars are doing to help 
countries to help themselves. 

The activity in industry and mining is 
equally exciting and far flung. The ICA 
in 1956 spent 108.5 million dollars on 406 
such projects, which used 416 technicians. 
Funds were used for machinery to double 


copper production in a Turkish mine; a 
strategic mineral survey in the Philippines, 
an industrial potential survey in Pakistan, de- 
veloping industrial designs in Israel through 
a contract with the Institute of Contempor- 
ary Arts in Boston and the Israel Institute 
of Technology, supervisory training courses 
given to 1,000 foremen and industrial super- 
visors in the four major industrial areas of 


_ Mexico, and hundreds of other programs. 


But for hundreds of others, no funds were 
available. 


275 health projects undertaken 


Let’s glance at a few of the health projects 
MSF undertook at the request of friendly 
governments. In 1956, we participated in 
275 projects, provided 461 technicians and 
advisers, and spent 341%4 million dollars. 

In the fight to eradicate malaria, Thailand 
has been helped in a house-spraying pro- 
gram since 1951. During this period, 10 
million homes have been treated — and the 
campaign has been so successful that Thai- 
land is training technicians and providing 
technical assistance for a similar program 
in Laos. 

In Brazil, we are giving technical assist- 
ance in a government campaign to provide 
adequate water systems to all of Brazil’s 
2,000 municipalities. In Ethiopia, with the 
cooperation of the World Health Organiza- 
tion and UNICEF, the Public Health College 
at Gondar is training about 70 health offi- 
cers, community nurses, sanitarians, and 
laboratory technicians each year. In Libya, 
We are assisting the government to rehabili- 
tate hospitals and medical facilities. 

In Peru, the government has made manda- 
tory an industrial hygiene program in which 
U. S. health specialists are training person- 
nel and starting education and health control 
measures to win support of labor and in- 
dustry. Other Latin American countries are 
sending personnel to Lima for training. 


Funds also used for education 


How are U. S. mutual security funds being 
used for education in friendly countries? In 
that field, we spent nearly 26 million dollars 
in 1956 in 221 projects, for which we pro- 
vided 870 technicians and brought 635 na- 
tionals to the United States for specialized 
training. 

In Iran, a home economics experiment 
has been under way for four years. About 
1,200 native teachers and leaders have been 
trained and equipped with textbooks and 
teaching materials; 141 demonstration home 
economics centers have been set up; and 
the Ministry of Education has made home 
economics a required course in all girls’ 
schools and provided a budget to finance 
that phase of the program. 

Afghanistan was given a 100 million- 
dollar credit by the Soviet Union and simul- 
taneously the USSR attempted to gain con- 
trol of Kabul University. The ICA stepped 
in with an adviser to the president and to the 
dean of the medical faculty and eight 
participants were trained; as a result there 
is no immediate threat of Soviet domina- 
tion. Two technicians also have been pro- 
vided to aid Afghan educators in orienting 
the university and its student body of 800 
towards United States methods of educa- 
tion. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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BEHIND THE NEWS 


Three-continent quest for peace uncovers indications 


It has been my privilege and opportunity 
in the past three months to search for peace 
on three continents: Europe, North America, 
and Asia. For three months I have been 
employed to work in the field of halting 
nuclear weapons tests and of helping pro- 
mote a first-stage disarmament agreement. 

In my search, I have not found peace, 
personal or world, but it has not been quite 
as elusive as one might expect. 

My search began last May, indeed during 
the May meetings, when I went to Wash- 
ington to attend the hearings of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy. 
There I found some 40 scientists testifying 
on the hazards to man of radioactive fall- 
out. 

As I listened to the testimony, I realized 
that the scientists were not as far apart as 
the newspaper headlines would lead one 
to believe. No scientist, not even the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Willard Libby, said 
that continued tests would help mankind 
physiologically or genetically. Some scien- 
tists-turned-politicians asserted that the risks 
of continued testing were “small” compared 
to the alternative risk of stopping tests — 
in the sense that Russia then might make 
some technological break-through. 


Unitarian scientist testifies 


Among the scientists giving important tes- 
timony warning against continued tests was 
Dr. William Neuman of the University of 
Rochester, who is a trustee of the Unitarian 
church there. For those who have not fol- 
lowed these important hearings, a summary 
is available directly from the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy 
in Washington. 

At the end of June, I was sent to London, 
where I spent more than a week attempting 
to ascertain something of the United Nations 
Disarmament Subcommittee negotiations. 
These are closed meetings — among repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Canada, Brit- 
ain, France, and Russia. 

I soon found that some agreement is 
likely, despite the momentary discourage- 
ments — and despite what the situation may 
be at the time this article is published. I 
found that both the United States and Rus- 
sia were nearer to a disarmament agreement 
than France or Britain— and in June the 
truculence of our NATO allies was a seri- 
ous problem. 


British Unitarians take action 


In Britain itself, I found public opinion 
organized against further nuclear tests — 
more than in the United States at the time. 
British opinion was being influenced by the 
National Council for the Abolition of Nu- 
clear Tests, of which Bertrand Russell is one 


_ of the sponsors. I had a fascinating interview 


with this 85-year-old humanitarian, after 
taking a slow train to Wales for the purpose. 
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that it’s not as elusive as world fears 
By HOMER A. JACK 


Dr. Homer A, Jack has been minister of 
the Unitarian Church of Evanston since 
1948. He is editor of anthologies on Mahat- 
ma Gandhi and Albert Schweitzer. 


He is devoting these years of his busy life 
to the problem of ending war. 

In London, at 14 Gordon Square, George 
Lee, editor of The Inquirer, told me that the 
British Unitarian Association at its spring 
meetings passed a resolution against nuclear 
tests — not unlike the resolutions passed at 
our May meetings in 1956 and in 1957. He 
also told me that Harold Steele, who made 
the headlines in the spring in an effort to go 
to Christmas Island to halt the British 
H-bomb tests, was a Unitarian. Also head of 
the inclusive National Peace Council in Brit- 
ain is Reginald Sorenson, labor member of 
Parliament, who is a Unitarian minister. He 
is touring America this autumn under the 
auspices of the American Friends Service 
Committee. 

Back in America, I had offices in Com- 
munity Church of New York and continued 
explorations toward the formation of some 
kind of national committee against nuclear 
tests and for disarmament. 

I returned to America convinced that if 
Harold Stassen, our representative at the 
London negotiations, is able to get a first- 
stage disarmament treaty, he might meet the 
same fate as did Woodrow Wilson — repudi- 
ation at the hands of the United States Sen- 


ate. Consequently I took part in many 
efforts during the summer to explore possi- 
bilities of making a more favorable mood of 
public opinion on these issues. 

We also began publication of a modest 
weekly newsletter on nuclear tests and the 
entire disarmament issue. This reported 
considerable development, even in mid-sum- 
mer, of local groups in various metropolitan 
centers organizing against further nuclear 
tests. 


March into testing area planned 


Also in New York City, it was my duty 
to be a member of the committee planning 
the non-violent march into the nuclear test- 
ing area in Nevada early in August. This 
was a Gandhian attempt to use direct, non- 
conventional means to call a halt to our own 
American testing program. 

At these committee meetings I met for 
the first time Albert Bigelow, architect and 
board member of the Unitarian Service 
Committee. Talking to Mr. Bigelow, I real- 
ized the number of Unitarians — including 
myself — drifting toward the Society of 
Friends because of the lack of a strong peace 
witness by contemporary Unitarians. 

Late in July, I was offered the opportunity 
to go to Tokyo to attend a world conference 
against A- and H-bombs and for disarma- 
ment. This was sponsored by a Japanese 
group first organized when the “ashes of 
death” fell on the Japanese fishermen off 
Bikini during one of our American thermo- 
nuclear tests. 

I had some hesitation about going to 
Japan, since most American and British 
peace organizations feared that the confer- 
ence would not be responsible (i.e., non- 
Communist). I went, nevertheless, sensing 
full well the dangers, but feeling at the same 
time that I must go anywhere at any time to 
do what little I personally and privately can 
to help prevent a third world war. 

(Continued on page 31) 


A UNITARIAN HOME IN TOKYO: Members of the family of Rev. Shinichiro Imaoka, 
minister of Unity Church (Unitarian) in Tokyo, Japan, show Alex Jack (right), son of Dr. 
Homer A. Jack, Evanston, Ill., how to eat with chopsticks. 
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NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


SWEEPING RE-APPRAISAL OF ‘DENOMINATIONAL LIFE’ 
URGED BY COMMISSION ON PLANNING AND REVIEW 


A sweeping survey and re-appraisal of 
the entire “denominational life” is recom- 
mended by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion’s Commission on Planning and Review 
in a report drafted for presentation to the 
General Conference held October 26 in 
Atlantic City, N.J. 

The proposal was one of 11 recommenda- 
tions and suggestions contained in the re- 
port, which was to be mailed to Unitarian 
societies and ministers prior to the confer- 
ence. Rev. Robert L. Zoerheide, Syracuse, 
N.Y., is chairman of the commission. 

The report noted that the first such sur- 
vey and appraisal was completed and its 
findings presented by a commission in 1936. 
It urged appointment of a second Commis- 
sion of Appraisal, to be assisted by a com- 
petent staff. 

Other major recommendations included: 

1. Strengthening of regional work. 

2. Establishment of an Office of Minis- 
terial Recruitment and a study of “every 
phase of the ministry.” 

3. Establishment of “fully inclusive” 
Council of Liberal Churches centers in 
“every large population area.” 

4. The re-defining of the office of di- 
rector of Liberal Religious Youth and estab- 
lishment of a Unitarian Universalist Youth 
Planning and Research Commission to study 
“the entire field of youth work.” 

The report did not elaborate further on 
the re-appraisal recommendation. It dwelt 
at some length, however, on matters per- 
taining to the other major proposals. 

The commission favored enlargement of 
staffs and of responsibilities in the areas of 
youth work and religious education to 
strengthen regional work. 

Such work “should be carried on in 
closest coGperation with headquarters,” the 
report stated. “Much of it could be done 
by qualified volunteers. . . . These workers 

. should be called together for seminars 
conducted jointly by headquarters and the 
region so that the larger trends within the 
denomination are not lost from regional 
view.” 

The proposed Office of Ministerial Re- 
cruitment would be a part of the Depart- 
ment of the Ministry. “In this office,” the 
report stated, “should be centered all efforts 
of the denomination relating to the recruit- 
ment and the training of ministers.” Such 
efforts include the part-time recruitment 
effort made possible by the generosity of the 
Stevens family, the report added. 

The report recommended that the office 
be located at Unitarian headquarters in 
Boston, in the Chicago office of the Western 
Conference, at one of the theological 
schools, or at some geographically centered 
extension of the Department of Ministry. 

The commission proposed that the study 
of the ministry be initiated jointly by the 
AUA board of directors and the executive 
committee of the Unitarian Ministers’ As- 
sociation. “Every phase of the ministry 
should be reviewed, with suggestions and 
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YOUR SUGGESTIONS SOUGHT 


Unitarians throughout the United States 
and Canada have been invited by the 
nominating committee of the American 
Unitarian Association to submit sugges- 
tions for nominations for three AUA 
vice-presidents and six directors. 

Suggestions should be in the hands of 
the committee by November 15 and 
should be addressed to the secretary of 
the nominating committee, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

The nominees will be presented for 
election at the annual meeting of the 
AUA in May, 1958. 

The committee requested that sugges- 
tions be accompanied by as much in- 
formation as possible about the persons 
proposed, with special reference to their 
service to local churches and regional and 
denominational work. 


LS 


criticisms sought from both laymen and 
ministers,” the report urged. 

The proposal to establish CLC centers in 
large population areas recalled an abortive 
effort to form a federation of such groups 
as Unitarians, Universalists, community 
churches, ethical culture units, Reform Jew- 
ish congregations, Liberal Friends and Con- 
gregationalists “free from creedal bondage.” 
It urged that the proposed centers be estab- 
lished on such an inclusive basis. 

“The formal organization of such cen- 
ters,” the report continued, “would provide 
recognized community agencies for religious 
liberals which could take their place along 
with those similar organizations which are 
now Protestant, Catholic and Jewish. 

“The purpose of the centers would be to 
secure rights and recognition, and to offer 
community service of a liberal nature, es- 
pecially in legal matters where religious 
affiliation is involved.” 

Turning to youth matters, the commission 
stated it “notes with regret the rapid turn- 
over in professional youth leadership, and 
it urges that every effort be spent to remedy 
this situation by exploring organizational 
ways of re-defining the office of director. 
The position should offer the prestige and 
the salary commensurate with the most im- 
portant department heads of the American 
Unitarian Association, since adult relations 
are just as significant to this office as youth 
relations. 

“The greatest leakage from Unitarianism 
comes during the period of youth. Here, 
then, should be concentrated our best paid 
and best trained personnel.” 

The proposed Youth Planning and Re- 
search Commission, the report suggested, 
should consist of nine members, three to be 
appointed by LRY, three by the AUA board 
of directors, and three by the board of 
directors of the Universalist Church of 
America. 


CONFERENCE SEEKS $110,000 © 


A goal of $110,000 — more than one-fifth 
the total $500,000 goal set for the 1957-58 
United Unitarian Appeal campaign — has 
been fixed for itself by the Western Confer- 
ence of the American Unitarian Association. 

The conference was one of two organiza- 
tions which began the campaign year with 
a committee well organized for an intensive 


‘campaign. Impetus came from activity of 


the conference program planning committee 
and from activity of delegates at the annual 
meeting of the conference in April at Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

The Pacific Coast Unitarian Council also 
began the season with its UUA committee 
organized. ~ 

The Western Conference committee is 
headed by Robert G. Harper, Des Moines, 
Iowa, and includes the following chairmen: 
William Johnson, Champaign, Ill., Abraham 
Lincoln Conference; Robert Zarse, Chicago, 
Ill., Chicago Area Conference; Dan Wil- 
liams, Des Moines, lowa-Nebraska Confer- 
ence; Wray Smith, Ypsilanti, Mich., Michi- 
gan Area Conference; D. Gilman Taylor, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Minnesota Conference; 
Oliver Trampe, Wauwatosa, Wis., North 
Central Area; Bill K. Lindberg, Dayton, Ohio, 
Ohio Valley Conference, and M. Walter 
Pesman, Denver, Colo., Rocky Mountain 
Conference. 

The Pacific Coast Unitarian Council is 
headed by Frank T. Richardson, chairman, 
and Mrs. Jeane Hoganson, secretary. District 
committees: : 

Northwest District: Jerry White, chair- 
man; Mrs. Jean Richardson, Mrs. Alison 
Mathews, and Dave C. Murdock. 

Central District: Mrs. Alice Banoff, chair- 
man; Mrs. Margaret Knapp, Ted Money, 
Mrs. Mary Radsliff, Mrs. Augusta Trump- 
ler, and Maj. Alonzo Ormsby. 

Southwest District: Oscar Knieff, chair- 
man; Bob Blumenkranz, Mrs. Gratia Wild- 
man, Travers Carey, and Win Sisson. 


JOINT BIENNIAL SPEAKER: Ben Bag- 
dikian (above), award-winning Providence, 
R.1., newspaper man, was the scheduled 
theme speaker at the joint biennial confer- 
ence of the American Unitarian Association 
and the Universalist Church of America in 


late October at Atlantic City, NJ. — Ares 
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NEWS OF THE MINISTRY 


MINISTER’S PROPOSAL TO ESTABLISH COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE GAINS APPROVAL AT PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 


A proposal that Peterborough, N.H., es- 
tablish a community college was drawing 
a “gratifying and auspicious” response this 
fall, Rev. David B. Parke, minister of the 
Congregational Society (Unitarian) there 
and author of the proposal, reported. 

Mr. Parke said public school authorities 
have expressed themselves favorably toward 
the proposal and that small classes may be 
organized voluntarily at mid-year as the 
possible forerunner of such a program. 

Peterborough High School is threatened 
with loss of about 40 per cent of its student 
body if four nearby towns accept a codpera- 
tive school proposal offered by school 
patrons at Antrim, N.H. 

“I believe that the present school crisis 
offers us an incomparable opportunity to 
pioneer . . . with the establishment of com- 
munity-wide education,” Mr. Parke wrote 
in a letter published by the Peterborough 
Transcript. 

“I propose,” he wrote, “that Peterborough 
have a college; that it be a community col- 
lege of, by, and for the people of Peterbor- 
ough and the Monadnock region; that it be 
a college for adults as well as for young 
people, an advanced-education institution 
where all of us, regardless of age and edu- 
cational background, could explore subjects 
of vital interest.” 

The facilities of the Peterborough Con- 
solidated School would be used by the 
college. 

Mr. Parke noted both the expected na- 
tional crisis in educational facilities, and an 
especial need in the Monadnock area for an 
institution that could serve adults as well 
as children. He noted, too, that the com- 
munity has unusual resources for instruction. 

“Ts there not a universal desire among us 

simply for the opportunity to learn?” he 
asked. “Each of us wants to learn and learn 
how to learn, whether it is shorthand, read- 
ing, auto mechanics, child development, 
American democracy, geology or existential- 
ism. We want to learn in a free, informed, 
and stimulating environment. 
. “A community college designed to fulfill 
everyone’s need to learn . . . would bring 
the world of human knowledge into Peter- 
borough’s front door. It would allow many 
of us for the first time in our lives to make 
our inward dreams come true.” 


FROM LAYMAN TO MINISTER 


A lay member of the Second Parish in 
Hingham, Mass., has become its minister. 

Donald F. Robinson, who had been a 
teacher of English at the Holbrook, Mass., 
high school in 1956-57, was admitted to the 
ministerial fellowship of the American Uni- 
tarian Association in June, unanimously 
elected by the parish later that month, and 
ordained and installed at the Second Parish 
church July 28. 

Mr. Robinson prepared for college at 
Browne and Nichols, received an A.B. degree 
from Harvard, and studied at Crozer Sem- 
. He is the author of numerous articles 
which have appeared in journals of biblical 
_ research and criticism. 
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Rev. Grant A. Butler 


MINISTRY-AT-LARGE BEGUN 


An experimental ministry-at-large to fel- 
lowships began in October, after a year’s 
delay, when Rev. Grant A. Butler arrived 
to serve the Unitarian Fellowship of Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

The fellowship sponsored an “open house” 
October 20 to welcome Mr. and Mrs. Butler. 
The event was one of a series which began 
with dedication of a new fellowship house 
October 6 and was to culminate in Mr. 
Butler’s installation. Rev. Jack Mendelsohn, 
Jr., minister of All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 
Indianapolis, Ind., spoke at the dedication 
service. 

The experimental ministry-at-large to fel- 
lowships nearing church status was voted in 
February 1956 by directors of the American 
Unitarian Association and Mr. Butler was 
appointed to begin the work October 15, 
1956. Prior to that date, however, he was 
injured in a hit-run automobile accident near 
his home at Ninette, Manitoba. His recuper- 
ation delayed the project a year. 

The ministry to the Bloomington fellow- 
ship is tentatively scheduled for three 
months, after which Mr. Butler would receive 
another assignment. The nearly church-sized 
fellowship reported a membership of 74 and 
a church school enrollment of 54 in May. 
Charles J. Vitaliano is president. 


PROFESSOR TO SCHWEITZER COL- 
LEGE: Dr. Robert B. Tapp, Dockstader 
professor of theology at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity’s theological school, Canton, N.Y., 
sailed in September for Europe, where he 
will be visiting lecturer for a year at Albert 
Schweitzer College in Switzerland. The 
college is sponsored by religious liberals in 
the United States and abroad. 


OF THE MINISTERS 


Waldemar Argow, Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
called to Toledo, Ohio. 

Carl Bierman called to Kennebunk, Maine. 

Karel F. Botermans called to Flint, Mich. 

George G. Brooks, Saco, Maine, called to 
Dunkirk, N.Y. 

Nicholas C. Cardell, Jr., called to be assist- 
ant minister, Plainfield, N.J. 

Gaston M. Carrier, Lowell, Mass., Universal- 
ist, called to Danbury, Conn., Universalist. 

Edward L. Ericson, Eugene, Ore., called to 
Fairfax County, Virginia. 

Sidney L. Freeman called to Charlotte, N.C. 

Rudolph W. Gilbert called to Spokane, 
Wash. 

Roger E. Greeley called to Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Martin A. Greenman called to Eliot Chapel, 
Webster Groves, Mo., and as assistant 
minister, St. Louis, Mo. 

V. Emil Gudmundson, New London, Conn., 
called to be assistant minister, Houston, 
Texas. 

W. Rupert Holloway, Dunkirk, N. Y., called 
to Brownsville, Texas. 

Robert H. Holmes, Kennebunk, Maine, 
called to Bedford, Mass. 

Arthur B. Jellis, Northboro, Mass., called 
to Concord, Mass. 

Byron E. Kelham, associate minister, Dallas, 
Texas, called to Richland, Wash., fellow- 
ship. 

Orrin L. Kosmo, Keene, N.H., called to 
Walpole, N.H. 

Thomas J. Maloney called to Boulder, Colo., 
fellowship. 

Arthur W. Olsen, Toledo, Ohio, called to 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

David P. Osborn, Marblehead, Mass., called 
to College Park, Md. 

John Papandrew, Laconia, N.H., called to 
be assistant minister, Community Church 
of New York, N.Y. 

Christopher Raible called to Jamestown, 
ING Y 

Hartley C. Ray called to Orange, N.J. 

Frank Ricker called to Honolulu, T.H. 

Harry B. Scholefield, Philadelphia, Pa., called 
to San Francisco, Cal. 

Leon S. Simonetti, Little Falls, N.Y., Uni- 
versalist, called to Barneveld and Utica, 
NY: 

Robert S. Slater, Bernardston and North- 
field, Mass., called to be assistant minister, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Thomas L. Smith called to Duluth and Vir- 
ginia, Minn, 

Arthur H. Tripp, assistant minister, Arling- 
ton Street Church, Boston, Mass., called 
to Belmont, Mass. ; 

Garth Van Nest called to Stoneham, Mass. 

Peter Weller, Jr., called to Laconia, N.H. 

James P. Wilkes called to be assistant min- 
ister, Arlington Street Church, Boston. 

Shaker Heights, Ohio: David Pohl installed 
as assistant minister, May 19. 

San Francisco, Cal.: Diether Gehrmann or- 
dained, June 5. 

Boston, Mass.: Carl L. Scovel ordained, 
June 10. 

Norton, Mass.: Joseph I. Craig ordained and 
installed, June 16. 

Marlboro, Mass.: Philip A. Smith ordained 
and installed, July 7. 

Worcester, Mass.: E. King Hempel, Jr., or- 
dained and installed as assistant minister, 
September 15, 

Haverhill, Mass.: Theodore A. Webb in- 
stalled September 19. 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


UUA EMISSARY HEARTENED BY ‘TYPICAL CITY CHURCH’ 
ON TRIP ‘AROUND THE UNITARIAN WORLD IN 80 DAYS’ 


In December 1956, the directors of the 
United Unitarian Appeal sent me on a trip 
“around the Unitarian world in 80 days” to 
visit a representative sample of our Unitarian 
churches. The purpose, briefly stated, was to 
discover factors which influence the Appeal 
result in local churches. 

The coast-to-coast and border-to-border 
tour of our denomination was a rare privilege 
for a layman and one which I should share. 
Since we promised not to identify the partici- 
pants, suppose we make this a visit to so yPE 
cal City Unitarian Church” —a composite 
of our findings. 

If there is no such thing as an average 
man, there emphatically could not be an 
average Unitarian church. But it should not 
stretch imaginations to put together a “Typi- 
cal City Unitarian Church” out of the 
median points in the findings. 

And so, away we go — to Typical City! 


Well known but not large 


Although the Unitarian church in Typical 
City is not one of the larger churches of the 
community — it has less than 250 members 
— it is well known. At the information 
desk in a hotel, directions for finding the 
church are readily given. 

The church is situated in one of the older 
neighborhoods of the community. We ob- 
serve from the cornerstone that it is more 
than 50 years old. 

We are greeted cordially by the minister. 
He has been in the denomination about 18 
years but has come to this church rather 
recently. He has many ambitions which he 
has not yet realized here. The period of 
adjustment between himself and the church 
has not ended. 

A brief tour of the church building indi- 
cates that although it is rather old, it is 
basically in good condition. The minister 
points out evidence of substantial remodeling 
during the past 10 years, primarily occa- 
sioned by the need for additional space for 
the church school, but notes additional needs 
in the physical plant. Some are rather press- 
ing and some might be described as aspira- 
tions. 


Membership records aren't accurate 


Later, over afternoon tea at his home 
nearby, the minister explains with some 
embarrassment that the membership records 
are not as accurate as he might wish. The 
dividing line between those who are legal 
members and those who are users or friends 
of the church is not considered very sig- 
nificant, The point is underscored later when 
the number of prospects for financial sup- 
port proves to be much higher than would 
be anticipated from the legal member count. 

The minister and some of the lay leaders 
of the church whe drop in during the after- 
noon agree that the membership of Typical 
City Unitarian Church is above average on 
the American economic scale. There are a 
few members who are considered “rather 
well-to-do.” 
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The trend in membership growth is up- 
ward, and has been for the past two or three 
years. Leaders of the religious education 
program point out that there is a rapid up- 
ward trend in enrollment of children. The 
teen-aged group, unhappily, is still rather 
small. 

Our dinner engagement is with the church 
treasurer. He explains that while Typical 
City Unitarian Church has some income 
from investments, 75 per cent of the money 
necessary to meet the budget must come 
from pledge payments and donations of mem- 
bers and friends. In addition, approximately 
8 per cent of the total is derived from plate 
collections at church services. 

The church has a modest debt — about 
$54 per active member. But most of this 
was incurred for purposes of remodeling and 
improving the building and is adequately 
covered by pledge balances which will be- 
come payable in a relatively short time. The 
capital fund campaign in which these 
pledges were made was considered a success. 
The average gift was approximately $300. 
Although the goal was not quite reached, 
most of the pressing needs were met. 

But the problem that distresses the treas- 
urer is that more funds for capital purposes 
may be needed in the near future. Mean- 
while, the problem of making ends meet in 
the regular year-round operation of the 
church remains a difficult one. 

In the evening, we meet with leaders of 
the church who have been brought together 
because of their knowledge of fund-raising 
experience in the church. We begin with a 
discussion of the regular church budget cam- 
paign. The campaign took place in the early 
spring and is described as running “about 
two or three weeks.” On further question- 
ing, however, we discover that the effort 
was prolonged over several weeks. 

The intensive part of the campaign, how- 
ever, was concentrated in a _ face-to-face 
solicitation in the home. The goal was based 
on a budget drafted by the finance commit- 
tee and made known to the membership 
through direct mail and announcement from 
the pulpit. 

Progress was announced through the bulle- 
tin. There was no plan for giving formal 
acknowledgment or confirmation of the gift 
to the giver. 

The average gift in the campaign was 
$86, rather disappointing. It soon becomes 
evident that there is considerable dissatisfac- 
tion with current fund raising practices in 
the church. Younger leaders, in particular, 
are vocal in their determination to find some 
ways to improve the situation. 

When we move to a discussion of the 
United Unitarian Appeal, we immediately 
are sensitive to a certain change in atmos- 
phere. There is a reticence in the air. 

A separate campaign effort, we are told, 
was made in behalf of the Appeal, but it 
could not be described as intensive. The 
solicitation was by mail. Requests went out 
early in February but it was an open-end 
affair with the end of the Appeal’s fiscal year, 


April 30, as the deadline. The goal sent 
to the church by the regional office was not 
Officially accepted and made known to the 
membership. 

Only a few of the fund raising aids sup- 
plied from headquarters were used and none 
was regarded as having produced a striking 
effect. wy 

In the end, only four out of ten potential 
giving units in Typical City Unitarian 


' Church participated in giving to the Appeal. 


As a consequence, the average gift per active 
member was less than $4.° If group gifts 
from the Alliance and the church school are 
eliminated, the average is nearer $3. 

Discussion moves into the realm of atti- 
tudes and opinions. At this point, an inter- 
esting phenomenon takes place. Whereas 
we have been discussing the United Unitarian 
Appeal as an entity, we find that we are 
discussing “the denomination.” The job 
of evaluating what we hear becomes more 
difficult. 


Most are interested in denomination 


It is obvious that one or two in this circle 
are expressing opinions motivated by isolated 
experience or charged by personal feelings. 
But for the most part, the group is inter- 
ested in the affairs of the denomination. 
Moreover, it would appear that the trend is 
toward advancing interest. Some in the 
group are vitally concerned for and active 
in the larger church, but the majority admit 
they have little knowledge of the subject. 

The minister’s attitude is that of one who 
has every desire to be helpful and who con- 
siders himself active in the denomination, 
but his actions in behalf of the Appeal must 
be described as somewhat less than enthu- 
siastically aggressive. 

At the conclusion of the evening, two 
vivid impressions remain with us. 

The first is that there is a great need for 
taking to the leadership of Typical City Uni- 
tarian Church a much clearer understanding 
of the services which are available to it from 
our denomination and its several agencies. 
Even some of the most obvious areas in 
which this church is served by the larger 
church are understood and appreciated by 
too few. 

Secondly, there is an urgent need in this 
church for assistance in practical fund rais- 
ing, not merely for the denomination but 
for the church itself. Here is a church which 
obviously has a far greater giving capacity 
than is being used. Moreover, here is a 
church with intelligent, ambitious leadership 
which is eager to improve its fund-raising 
and which is ready to accept guidance from 
denominational leadership. 

The experiences of this day — despite oc- 
casional moments of stress and disappoint- 
ment — leave us with a sense of great con- 
fidence in the future of Unitarianism. The 
church in Typical City is in a period of 
dynamic growth. It has leaders — many of 
them surprisingly young and new to our 
ranks — who give evidence of deep devotion, 
a strong sense of commitment to the local 
program. 

If we can assist them in realizing their 
ambitions— and I am sure we can —then 
it is within reason to believe that their vision 
and concern for the larger church will grow 
and become part of their concept of leader- 
ship responsibility in liberal religion. 

— THOMAS L, CARROLL 
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CHURCH BUYS 31-ACRE ESTATE 


The purchase of a 31-acre wooded estate 
containing a 25-room colonial mansion, a 
carriage house, and a swimming pool was 
reported recently by the Second Congrega- 
tional Society (Unitarian) of Concord, N.H. 
The estate once was owned by former Gov- 
ernor John G. Winant. 

The church began consideration of a new 
location a year ago after the New Hampshire 
Savings Bank in Concord offered $215,000 
for its prominent downtown site. That land, 
however, had been donated to the church 
in 1827 by Col. William Kent, father of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s first wife, who 
specified that it revert to his heirs if the 
church ever moved. The courts granted the 
Concord church the right to sell. 

Bidding for the governor’s estate was 
secret because it was the property of the 
state. To determine its $55,000 offer, the 
parish established a special “bidding com- 
mittee.” 

The new owners of the estate are con- 
templating a $300,000 building project on it. 


WHAT KIND OF A MINISTER? 


The most important task of a minister 
is preaching and he should spend 40 to 60 
per cent of his time preparing sermons. 
His pulpit style should be intellectual, and 
he himself should be a friendly, inspirational 
fellow with a sense of humor. 

That was the consensus of the parishioners 
of the People’s Church, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
who returned a questionnaire during the 
church’s search for a new minister to replace 
Rev. Waldemar Argow, called to the First 
Unitarian Church of Toledo, Ohio. 

Other tasks considered important were the 
conduct of worship and attracting new mem- 
bers, and work with youth and young adults. 
Office management, radio and public speak- 
ing about town, home visiting, committee 
work, and work with the elderly were deemed 
less important functions. 

A number of persons indicated they be- 
lieved the new mmister should be philo- 
sophical and studious, logical, realistic, and 
mature. They didn’t think he need be either 
handsome or married. 

A number of persons preferred philosophi- 
cal or practical pulpit styles; only three 
checked “poetic.” The questionnaires favored 
a broadly liberal theology, progressive to 
middle-of-the-road politics, and a minister 
in the 30-to-40 age range, although a num- 
ber favored 40-to-50. 

A majority favored philosophical or in- 
spirational sermons or topics on Unitarian- 
ism or current world events. The question- 
naires turned thumbs down on biblical and 
theological sermons, book reviews, and topics 
concerning current local, denominational, 
and personal problems. 

In addition to time spent on sermons, 
parishioners indicated a minister should 
spend 10 to 15 per cent of his time working 
with church organizations, 5 to 10 per cent 
on counseling, and less than 10 per cent on 
“pastoral calls.” 


REGISTER TO FIVE LIBRARIES: 
Trustees of the Unitarian Church of Daven- 
port, Iowa, recently authorized gift sub- 
scriptions to the Unitarian Register for pub- 
lic libraries at Davenport and Bettendorf, 
Iowa, and Rock Island, Moline, and East 


Moline, II. 
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HISTORICAL ORGAN PIPE: Dr. J. Ford 
Lewis, minister of the Unitarian Society of 
Stockton, Cal., displays organ pipe once 
sounded by composer George Frederick Han- 
del and once heard by George Washington. 


ORGAN PIPE WITH A HISTORY 


The congregation of the First Unitarian 
Church of Stockton, Cal., has learned, to its 
delight, that George Frederick Handel, the 
composer, once sounded notes from a pipe 
in its organ, and that George Washington 
once heard such notes from the same pipe. 

Members of the church long had rumored 
that the organ had interesting historical 
associations. The rumors apparently were 
confirmed by Leo G. Schoenstein, an organ 
repairman, who found inscribed on one face 
of the pipe this legend: “This pipe was made 
by Snetzer in London about 100 years ago 
and has been made to sound by Handel and 
was heard by George Washington when com- 
mander of the American Army at Cam- 
bridge.” On another face: “Put up in South 
Reading, April 1832.” 

How did the pipe come to be in an organ 
in Stockton? A piecing-together of informa- 
tion indicates: 

An organ built in London in the 1730's 
was played by Handel. It, or pipes from 
it, was installed later in Christ Church, 
Cambridge, Mass., where Washington wor- 
shiped after taking command of the Con- 
tinental Army July 3, 1775 under a nearby 
elm. 

The organ, or the pipe, found its way into 
the Congregational Church of South Read- 
ing, Mass., and later the pipe became part 
of an organ in the First Church in Scituate, 
Mass. From there, the organ was sent to 
the First Unitarian Church in Palo Alto, 
Cal., in 1907. 

The Palo Alto Church went out of exist- 
ence in the early 1930’s, and the American 
Unitarian Association authorized use of the 
organ by the Stockton church in 1935. 

A legend that British troops quartered in 
Christ Church in Cambridge once scattered 
the church’s organ pipes along nearby road- 
sides may account for the travels of the pipe. 


PLAQUE LISTS MINISTERS: A stainless 
steel plate listing ministers of the First Par- 
ish Church — Unitarian, Scituate, Mass., 
since 1632 has been donated to the church 
by the Scituate Historical Society. 


CHURCH BUYS SCHOOL FOR $1 


The Unitarian Congregational Society of 
Barnstable, Mass., has acquired “the old 
village school,” a two-story frame building 
more than 100 years old. The price: $1. 

Town selectmen sold the building after 
the Barnstable elementary school occupied a 
new structure. 

The parish, which lacks church school 
space and facilities for social gatherings, was 
to decide in October what to do with the 
building. Probability: conversion to a parish 
hall. 


ADULT CLASSES FOR ARLINGTON 


A Unitarian Institute of Adult Studies, 
authorized last spring by trustees of the 
Unitarian Church of Arlington, Va., was 
scheduled to begin October 4 with an open- 
ing ceremony and registration. 

Speakers scheduled for the event were 
Harry and Bonaro Overstreet, widely known 
authors of books on emotional and mental 
maturity. 

First classes were to meet the week of 
October 14. Courses were offered on liberal 
religious thought; American ideas; language, 
thought, and culture, and human relations. 
Each would consist of ten weekly two-hour 
classes. 

A second series of courses is planned to 
begin in February. 

About 90 persons evinced an interest in 
such an institute in response to queries last 
spring. Publicity material circulated by the 
planning committee said the institute “will 
emphasize, first, the integration of knowl- 
edge relevant to maturity and, second, the 
practical application of this knowledge to 
our own lives.” 

Cmdr. Leonard A. Alne is institute di- 
rector. ; 


SERVICE HONORS TAFT 


The 100th anniversary of the birth of 
William Howard Taft, one of the most 
notable of American Unitarian laymen, was 
observed September 15 by a service of re- 
membrance at Arlington National Cemetery 
in which a number of Unitarian ministers 
participated. 

A wreath was laid on the grave of the 
27th president of the United States in behalf 
of Washington area chapters of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League. 

Principal addresses were delivered by Dr. 
A. Powell Davies, minister of All Souls 
Church (Unitarian), Washington, D.C., and 
Justice Harold H. Burton of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Others participating included Rev. David 
Osborn, Rev. Ross A. Weston, Rev. John 
Baker, Rev. Ralph Stutzman, Laurence C. 
Staples, and Rev. Edward L. Ericson. An 
All Souls Church quartet sang. 

A letter from Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, was read. 


CHURCH FORMS CREDIT UNION 


Members of the First Unitarian Church 
of Wichita, Kan., recently organized their 
own credit union to provide low-cost per- 
sonal loans. 

This is the third such self-help organiza- 
tion chartered by members of Unitarian 
churches. 
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NEW S(© fe icicle Ad iy. 


LIBERAL RELIGIOUS YOUTH ENDS YEAR-LONG SEARCH; 
REV. C. LEON HOPPER, JR., NAMED ADULT DIRECTOR 


A year-long search for a qualified adult 
director bore fruit this fall for Liberal 
Religious Youth (Unitarian-Universalist) in 
the appointment of Rev. C. Leon Hopper, 
Jr., to the post. 

Mr. Hopper, minister of the First Congre- 
gational arish (Unitarian), Petersham, 
Mass., and long active in Unitarian youth 
affairs, will begin his new duties December 1. 

His appointment came as committee chair- 
men named by the LRY council prepared for 
the drafting of by-law revisions and an 
educational program preparatory to a re- 
structuring of the organization on recom- 
mendation of the August continental con- 
vention of the youth organization, held at 
La Honda, Cal., late in August. 

The convention acted after a committee 
report was presented, favoring formation of 
two councils, one for high school-age and 
one for college-age programming, and an ad- 
ministrative board for the entire LRY on 
which the two councils would be repre- 
sented. 

Under the proposal, the LRY would hold 
biennial continental conventions, rather than 
annual, and the two age groups would hold 
separate continental conferences in the off 
years. 

Miss Roberta Martin and Miss Carol Mor- 
tis were named co-chairmen of the com- 
mittee to prepare for the changes. 

Richard Teare, Cleveland, Ohio, was 
elected president of LRY to succeed Robert 
Johnson, who had been acting as executive 
director in the hiatus following the resigna- 
tion more than a year ago of Rev. William 
Gold as adult director. 

Miss Sydne Kogan, Los Angeles, Cal., was 
elected vice-president; Miss Heather Dip- 
lock, Montreal, Quebec, secretary, and Miss 
Martin, Boston, treasurer. Miss Mary Jeane 
Herter, Cleveland, and Spencer Lavan, New 
York, N.Y., were elected trustees for two- 
year terms. Twenty regional representatives 
to the council were elected. 

Two major resolutions were voted by 
delegates to the convention. One supported 
the Unitarian, Universalist, and Methodist 
churches of California which are in litigation 
in resistance to test oaths required in order 
to qualify for tax exemption. The other, 
noting tax court denial to the Washington 
(D.C.) Ethical Society of tax exemption 
provided to religious societies, opposed “any 
attempt to base the definition of religious 
organizations upon theological beliefs.” 

Approximately 200 delegates attended the 
convention, representing 65 churches. Mr. 
Teare said, “The feeling of many who at- 
tended was that this was the best convention 
since merger.” American Unitarian Youth 
and the Universalist Youth Fellowship 
merged to form the LRY in 1953. 

Convention theme was “The Quest for a 
Future.” Seminars were conducted on the 
following subjects: the family, the arts, 
technology, politics, education, religion, and 
society and the individual. 

Staff members included Rev. Samuel A. 
Wright, Jr., San Rafael, Cal.; Rev. Stephen 
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H. Fritchman, Los Angeles, Cal.; Rev. Jack 
Kent, Long Beach, Cal.; Dr. Lloyd Rey- 
nolds, Portland, Ore.; Treva Thomas, of the 
American Friends committee on legislation; 
Dean Benjamin Hersey, Crane Theological 
School, Tufts University; Prof. Horton Col- 
bert, Starr King School for the Ministry; 
Rev. Todd J. Taylor, Rockland, Mass.; Mr. 
Hopper; Dr. James Bradfield, Sacramento, 
Cal.; Dr. Arthur Livermore, Portland; Nor- 
man Fletcher, Los Angeles; Dr. Ben Olson, 
Los Angeles, and Mrs. B. Esser, Stockton, 
Cal. 

Large delegations from New England, the 
Midwest, Southern California, and the San 
Francisco Bay area were present. 


CHURCH POST AT AGE 16 


A 16-year-old Berkeley, Cal., girl, Pat 
Cripps, is believed to be the youngest chair- 
man of a standing committee of a Unitarian 
church in the United States. 

Miss Cripps is chairman of the denomina- 
tional committee of the First Unitarian 
Church of Berkeley. She was chosen be- 
cause of an imposing record of Unitarian 
activity and because of an impressive “com- 
mencement address” last spring, welcoming 
church school graduates to the Eliot Club, 
the church’s Liberal Religious Youth group. 

Miss Cripps joined the Berkeley church’s 
school when she was 11 after a personal 
survey of liberal churches in the Berkeley 
area. At 13, she requested and was granted 
church membership. 

A year later, Miss Cripps joined the 
Eliot Club, which she has served as presi- 
dent, vice-president, and secretary. Last 
spring, she became president of the Starr 
King Federation of LRY. She represented 
the Berkeley youth groups at Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist conferences at Asilomar, Cal., and 
was a delegate to this year’s continental 
LRY convention at La Honda, Cal. 


Pat Cripps 


A MAN WITH PLENTY TO DO 


Rev. C. Leon Hopper, Jr. 


If members of Liberal Religious Youtk 
(Unitarian-Universalist) were looking for a 
busy man to be their adult director, they 
found him. 

Rev. C. Leon Hopper, Jr., minister of 
the First Congregational Parish (Unitarian), 
Petersham, Mass., has maintained a record 
of notable activity in youth and denomina- 
tional, as well as local, affairs. 

A former president of American Unitarian 
Youth, Mr. Hopper in 1956-57 was Uni- 
tarian member of the Joint Youth Activities 
Committee, which advises the LRY, and 
adviser to the Worcester LRY Federation 
and the New England Regional Conference’s 
Star Island summer conference committee. 
He also was chairman of the New England 
Youth Work Committee. 

During the same year, he was chairman 
of the Unitarian Denominational Planning 
Council, program chairman for the Worces- 
ter Conference of Unitarian Churches, and 
a member of the Worcester Association’s 
ministerial relations committee. 

In Petersham, he was a member of the 
school committee and of the library book 
committee, a Great Books discussion leader, 
and Petersham representative to the Athol 
(Mass.) Mental Health Council. 

Mr. Hopper’s participation in Unitarian 
youth activities dates back to 1947. He was 
Pacific Northwest regional representative to 
the AUY council, 1947-49; chairman of the 
AUY committee on planning and review, 


1947-49; AUY field secretary, 1949-50, and © 


served AUY as president, 1950-52, during 
which time he was ex officio a representative 
to the American Unitarian Association’s 
board of directors. 

Mr. Hopper served on two Universalist- 
Unitarian Commissions on Federal Union 
from 1950 to 1953 and was second vice- 
chairman of the Unitarian Denominational 
Planning Council, 1952-53. 

Mr. Hopper served the Petersham parish 
as student minister in 1953-54, and was in- 
stalled as minister there in June 1954. Where 
he found time is uncertain, but in Petersham 
he has been a member of the fire depart- 
ment and a trombonist in the Petersham 
brass band. 
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BOOKS AND IDEAS 


“Depth boys’ exploit our hidden desires to increase sales, 
but what will happen when consumer gets wise to himself, them? 


THE HIDDEN PERSUADERS. By Vance 
Packard. New York: David McKay Com- 
pany, Inc. $4. 


What makes us buy, believe — and even 
vote — the way we do? 

This is an introduction to the new world 
of symbol manipulation and motivational 
research. It is a book about the activities of 
the “depth boys,” the professional persuaders 
who use our hidden desires and motives for 
commercial purposes. They refer to them- 
selves in terms of motivation analysis or 
motivation research. 

Business turns to “M. R.” when customers 
show resistance or when a product does not 
sell by standard advertising. Politicians also 
turn to “M. R.,” as do many others who 
find the turning profitable. 

The depth approach in business did not 
become a serious movement until the late 
1940’s and early 1950’s. Two men compete 
for the title of “father” of the depth ap- 
proach: Ernest Dichter, president of the 
Institute for Motivational Research, Inc., and 
Louis Cheskin, director of the Color Re- 
search Institute of America. 

The president of the National Sales Execu- 
tives exclaimed: “Capitalism is dead — 
consumerism is king!” The idea of “psycho- 
logical obsolescence” is essential in business. 
Companies cannot afford to wait until cars 
wear out or TV sets no longer work. Cus- 
tomers must be made “to feel ashamed to 
drive a car that is more than two years old.” 
In this way, the hidden persuaders become 
“merchants of discontent.” 

Much selling today has built-in sexual 
Overtones, introduced by the persuaders. 
“The most controversial of the eye stoppers 
of this sort was the ‘I Dreamed I Stopped 
Traffic in My Maidenform Bra’ campaign. 
The situations varied (in this ad) but always 
the girl involved, dressed fully except that 
she wore a bra above the waist, was wander- 
ing about among normally dressed people. 

. The theory was that since she was 
dreaming, her undressed state was permis- 
sible.” The hidden persuader was the belief 
by the advertiser that all women secretly 
wish to appear naked or scantily clad in a 
crowd. 

Another example is the use of the con- 
vertible in show windows. A _ convertible 
is supposed to draw males into the show 
room because of a hidden persuading influ- 
ence of associating convertibles with the 
desire to have a mistress. They usually buy 
sedans (wife symbol) but the convertible 
(mistress symbol) gets them inside the place 
of business. Incidentally, the hardtop is a 
compromise between the wife and the mis- 
tress wish and hence has been one of the 
most successful auto styles in years. 

Women in supermarkets are persuaded by 
various hidden methods, the object to have 
the women say within herself, “I want it.” 
The theory is that most buying is impulsive, 
irrational, and triggered by some hidden need 


which is unexpressed but vigorous. 
- So successful has the automobile industry 


been in hidden motivation that the most 
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influential factors in buying a car are luxury, 
appearance and economy, with dependability 
far down on the list. The swing today is 
toward getting a “big car for a big man” 
such as the “Big M” theme and the Lincoln 

. . “so long, and so longed for.” This is 
known as selling symbols to upward strivers. 

“The Packaged Soul” chapter raises the 
question: “When you are manipulating 
where do you stop? Who is to fix the point 
at which manipulative attempts become 
socially undesirable?” 

Curtiss R. Schafer, electrical engineer of 
Norden-Ketay Corporation, made a startling 
statement in regard to biocontrol. “As he 
envisioned it, electronics could take over the 
control of unruly humans. This could save 
the indoctrinators and thought controllers a 
lot of fuss and bother. He made it sound 
relatively simple.” 

Most of us are familiar with the theme 
“Molding “Team Players’ for Free Enter- 
prise.” This is a further emphasis upon the 
evils of social engineering which were spelled 
out so well in Whyte’s The Organizational 
Man. 

From reading The Hidden Persuaders, 
one feels that “it is relatively easy to manipu- 
late people,” that individuals can be “en- 
gineered into saying yes,” and that the “eight 
hidden needs” can be marketed in America. 

I am amazed that the use of depth psychol- 
ogy is so widespread commercially. This fact 
brings up the ethical and moral use of scien- 
tific advancements. In one sense, the mer- 
chants are pirates, going out armed with 
psychological weapons with which the cus- 
tomer cannot cope successfully. But hasn’t 
this always been the case? 

Isn’t the average uneducated American cit- 
izen suspicious already of most of the sales 
efforts? 1 am certain that in an age of 
manipulation, the customer and Mr. Average 
Citizen will offer real resistance. 

I can’t help but feel that the hidden per- 
suaders will be discovered soon. In the 
discovering, all of us may learn more about 
ourselves than we would have done otherwise 
in a thousand years. Perhaps, too, as citizens 
turn away from irrational behavior to protect 
themselves from the hidden persuaders, they 
might turn toward the use of reason, with a 
deeper respect than ever for the truth. In 
the meantime, the public may find this 
lesson in depth psychology expensive. 

— RICHARD H. HUFF 


Fosdick’s autobiography 
is candid, interesting 


THE LIVING OF THESE DAYS, An 
Autobiography. By Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$4. 


This is an unusually candid and interest- 
ing autobiography by the well-known and 
eminent preacher of Riverside Church, New 
York city. 

Dr. Fosdick is quite frank about his travail 
of spiritual doubt in his college years which 
became resolved into a courageous liberal 


faith battling the obscurities and absurdities 
of fundamentalism in the far-off 1920’s. So 
much has happened in social and economic 
matters since that time that the old modern- 
ist-fundamentalist controversy may appear 
to be forgotten. It has its place, however, 
in the history of thought, and Dr. Fosdick 
played a brilliant part in attempting to 
make the Christian religion credible to men 
of the 20th century. His vigorous liberalism 
is also apparent in his appreciation and in- 
cisive criticisms of neo-orthodoxy, criticisms 
which Unitarians have been slow to make! 

Whatever may have been said abut Dr. 
Fosdick by Unitarians in the past, it must be 
conceded that he is to the “left” of many 
Unitarians in his critique of irrational trends 
in recent continental theology. The only 
slight correction this reviewer would care 
to make in this rapid survey of a good life 
spent in the ministry, education, and social 
welfare, is in Dr. Fosdick’s characterization 
of the Society for Ethical Culture as a 
“positive, non-theistic humanism,” for Prof. 
Horace L. Friess of Columbia is of the con- 
sidered opinion that Felix Adler “consistent- 
ly affirmed a transcendent divine source of 
the moral law.” 

The total impression of this splendid ac- 
count of the many experiences of this 
remarkable man is nothing less than exhilar- 
ating, a term which recurs frequently in Dr. 
Fosdick’s sermons. May he have many 
more years of fruitful leadership and of 
critical discussion of popular present theo- 
logical trends! 

— ALFRED P. STIERNOTTE 


Fresh Insights provided 

in Philosophy of Religion 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By David 
Elton Trueblood. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $5. 


Dr. Trueblood accepts the liberal premises 
regarding the Bible and revealed religion. He 
states well the argument against man’s pos- 
session of absolute truth. Philosophy of 
Religion is an attempt to relate the prob- 
lems of the past with the challenges of 
today. 

In general, Dr. Trueblood does an ex- 
cellent job of outlining a good, liberal phi- 
losophy of religion. One weakness, however, 
is that he contends we cannot discover re- 
ligious values by objective means — that 
we must believe the religious hypotheses be- 
fore we begin the study of them. This is 
enough to stop any skeptic cold in his tracks. 

His position is that of critical realism, 
although many of the arguments he uses re- 
semble more those of idealism. He dis- 
misses the opposing views a little too easily, 
giving the general impression of being un- 
fair (e.g., he notes that pragmatism is ab- 
surd, and that “the pragmatic approach to 
truth would undermine nearly all important 
religious claims’). 

With these handicaps (and they are 
minor), the book is well constructed, easily 
read, and offers fresh insights to many of 
the problems of religion. Dr. Trueblood 
has a profound respect for history. Science, 
aesthetics, and morals are brought to bear 
on examining the theistic hypotheses. 

The book is well worth reading for those 
who have wondered whether the liberal 
philosophy of religion could be stated pos- 
itively. 

— J, FRANK SCHULMAN 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


BY LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


Castle in the Sea, by Michelle Lorraine, 
translated exquisitely from the French by 
Charlotte Haldane (Beacon Press, $3.50) is 
described as “a novel” and listed as fiction. 
I prefer to imagine that this talented French 
author is relating an experience of her own 
childhood, a beautifully told story of chil- 
dren playing at voyaging around the world 
aboard a discarded warship, left to disinte- 
grate on the Breton coast. 

That does not mean that this is a children’s 
book. Nevertheless, Part One tells a story 
that can be read, or told, to children. Part 
Two tells the aftermath — the effect of the 
final “voyage” upon the children; this prob- 
ably only adults can fully appreciate. Upon 
your gift list, however, Castle in the Sea is 
appropriate for any and all. 

Very attractive, Boston Ways: High, By, 
and Folk, by George F. Weston, Jr. (Beacon 
Press, $5), will be a sure-fire leader on many 
gift lists. I found it difficult to get on with 
my writing because of the fascination of its 
pages. The illustrations — there must be 
nearly a hundred of them — are pictures of 
places which every Boston native, now in 
voluntary exile, looks forward to seeing 
again and places which, I am sure, everyone 
who has never been in Boston hopes to 
see some day. 

Mr. Weston’s book is next best to a visit; 
hence Boston Ways—the highways, the 
byways, the folkways — will be enjoyed by 
both the exiles and the wishers. With it in 
hand, they will wish to set out to find those 
secluded courts and stately doorways on 
Beacon Hill, beginning at No. 25 and going 
over the hill to Chestnut and Mt. Vernon 
streets. They will want to walk through that 


“seven-foot wide slit” which the sign on 
the post tells one is Change Avenue: 

“In a leisurely walking of the streets, 
one has time to note the nice differ- 
ences and charming idiosyncrasies 
which give Boston its incomparable 
flavor — the overflowing bookstalls . . . 
the pontil glass, violet windowpanes 
[in certain old mansions], delightful 
doorways, and secret gardens of Bea- 
con Hill . . . explore the meandering 
pathways . . . observe the contours of 
the streets. They have a meaning. This 
curving highway once followed the 
shore line — now a full half-mile away; 
this widened place is where the town 
pump stood . . . the convergence of 
several streets marks . . . the spot where 
there was a favorite tavern in the olden 
days. . . . While strolling the highways, 
do not neglect the rewarding upward 
looks 
“The invitation to Boston,” says the author, 

is to “come to me and enjoy the peace and 
charm of my ancient streets. Take time to 
live graciously. Take time to dream. Yes, 
the time to dream is important.” 

Another de luxe edition to appear in time 
for gift lists is of Jonathan Swift’s classic, 
Gulliver's Travels. It is freshly interpreted 
in illustrations by Gobin Stair. 

Mr. Stair also designed and illustrated a 
book just right for children from three to 
five or six years of age: Poems to Grow On, 
carefully selected from many sources by 
Jean McKee Thompson (Beacon Press, 
$3.50). The Tuckers ($3) — the Wens- 
berg-Northrop contribution to the Beacon 
education series — remains my favorite for 


GOVERNOR GIVEN A FIRST EDITION: Thomas A. Bledsoe (right), director of Beacon 
Press, presents a first edition of Beacon’s new book, Boston Ways: High, By and Folk, to 
Gov. Foster Furcolo of Massachusetts. George Weston is author of the book. 
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$2.95). 


ages six to eight, because this book is their 
favorite. 

The 1957 Newberry Award book, Mira- 
cles on Maple Hill, by Virginia Sorenson 
(Harcourt, $2.95), is recommended for ages 
eight to thirteen. It fits in nicely with our 
“How Miracles Abound” religious education 
series. ng EY, 

For teen-agers? Try Magic House of 
Numbers, by Irving and Ruth Adler (Day, 
“Packed with curiosities, riddles, 
tricks, and games,” this book makes a pleas- 
ure of mathematics and shows the basic 
whys and hows of our number system. 
Smart youngsters will love to spring these 
number tricks on parents, even on teachers! 
The Tree of Language, by Helene and 
Charlton Laird (Worid, $3.50), also aims 
to add interest to school work and to en- 
courage language study. 

Should there be a family whose eyes turn 
to the stars, Peter Lum’s book of myths and 
fables about The Stars in Our Heaven 
(Pantheon, $3.75) is a natural. This is 
neither a new book, nor specifically for any 
age group. Yet I notice in its latest catalog 
that Beacon still has in stock a book which 
I often have recommended for the older 
teen-agers: Footsteps in Civilization, by F. 
Kingdon-Ward ($3). I suggest getting this 
while it is still available. It will keep, even 
if the children are still too young! 

Beacon Press offers so many books for 
older readers — books for the historian in 
the family (e.g., Man at the Crossroads, 
by Jose Ferrater Mora, $5, and several 
others); for the student of European litera- 
ture (Literature and the Image of Man, 
by Leo Lowenthal, $4.95); in Eastern phil- 
osophy, especially with reference to the 
influence on our own time, there is The 
Parting of the Way: Lao Tzu and the Taoist 
Movement, by Holmes Welch, $5. For the 
law student and/or attorney: The Liberties 
of an American: the Supreme Court Speaks, 
by Leo Pfeffer, $5. 

For lighter reading, several books of fic- 
tion will be available; make your own 
choice. Finally, for your minister or a 
student minister in training: a contribution 
to his Beacon Press book cache, so that he 
may order whatever book or books he 
wishes. 


YOUTH GROUP PUBLISHES POETRY 


Members of the Steinmetz Club, high 
school youth group of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Schenectady, N.Y., recently pub- 
lished a 48-page anthology of poetry written 
by its members, titled Lightning Strikes Once. 

The anthology includes poetry and verse 
by Mary Beale, Sharon Fowler, Rob Goble, 
Larry Heinen, David Murphy, Tina Silber, 
Jon Trumbull, and Paul Turner. 

An introduction by Rob Goble, editor, 
notes that Paul Turner, Mary Beale, and 
David Murphy recently won first and second 
prizes and a commendation in national 
Scholastic Writing Awards competition — 
three of the top 50 awards in the nation. 


RAISE FUNDS TO BUY PAINTING: 
Members of the First Unitarian Church of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., have been raising 
funds to buy The Last Performance, painting 
by Gene Bavenger, contemporary artist, for | 
hanging in the church’s new Jefferson room. 
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Open forum 


(Continued from page 3) 


Last May, the society voted to change its 
name to the Unitarian-Universalist Society 
for Alcohol Education, to emphasize educa- 
tion as its method rather than legislation, and 
to include Universalists in its membership. 
This change, however, was not made because 
the old name was ever wrong for a society 
advocating abstinence. Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary, in defining “temperance,” allows 
that it may mean “sometimes, narrowly, 
abstinence from the use of intoxicants,” and 
in defining “temperance movement, society, 
etc.” states that it may mean “sometimes a 
movement, society, etc. [to] abolish the use 
of alcoholic liquors as a beverage.” 


In founding the Unitarian Temperance So- 
ciety in 1886, the charter members were 
perfectly right, therefore, in using “temper- 
ance” in the narrower sense, and its members 
still feel that in the light of known facts 
about the effects of alcohol, abstinence is a 
policy to be recommended. To put it in 
another way, the society uses the word 
“temperance” in the classical sense of “self- 
control.” In its classical sense, “temperance” 
or “self-control” means the moderate use of 
beneficial things and abstinence from the use 
of harmful things. The society believes that 
since alcohol is a drug and a poison, it 
belongs to the category of harmful things, 
and here “temperance” or “self-control” re- 
quires abstinence. 


In view of these statements, why has the 
Society changed its name? Partly to become 
more inclusive in its membership and to em- 
phasize its educational method. But another 
strong reason is that, under the influence of 
liquor advertising, the word “temperance” 
is increasingly understood to mean “modera- 
tion” in the use of alcoholic beverages, not 
the self-control which requires abstinence 
from the use of a drug and a poison. 


Under its new name the society will not 
have changed objectives. Moderation in the 
use of alcoholic beverages will not be one of 
its objectives. . . . The Unitarian-Universalist 
Society for Alcohol Education will try to 
furnish the facts about beverage alcohol and 
its effects, believing that an honest accept- 
ance of the facts will prompt the right de- 
cision as to whether beverage alcohol should 
be used. . . . — DR. WILLIAM H. GYSAN, 
Executive Secretary, Unitarian-Universalist 
Society for Alcohol Education. 


Two directions possible 
in Unitarian searching 
To the Register: 


There was a notion implicit in Dr. [James 
Luther] Adams’ article, “Changing Fron- 
tiers” that is of extraordinary importance to 
our denomination. To begin, he pointed out 
that while Unitarians do tend to be frontiers- 
men in the vast realm of religion, they are 
today uncertain as to where the frontier 
actually lies. 


He then asks us to reconsider the faith of 
our fathers now that “historical criticism and 


To put it another way, Dr. Adams is say- 
ing that a real, creative task Unitarians may 
set for themselves today is that of rein- 
terpreting the traditional Christian message. 

On the other hand, it seems equally pos- 
sible that the biblical faith will remain in- 
comprehensible and uninspiring to the con- 
temporary mind. Dr. Adams admits this 
freely early in his article (“I know of no 
proper reason for denying these views a 
firm place in the denomination.”) Dr. 
Adams admits both possibilities. 

This is a thing that all Unitarians must 
strive strenuously to appreciate. It is possi- 
ble that through diligent study and creative 
scholarship we may come upon a new and 
vital understanding of the biblical faith; 
and, on the other hand, it is possible that 
the biblical faith will gradually wither away. 

That is, one frontier that beckons to Uni- 
tarians today lies in the direction of a fresh 


interpretation of the Christian message. An- 
other lies this way: now that the biblical 
faith is dead (or dying) what new forms can 
we discover to give shape and substance to 
the meaning of our lives? What alternative 
is there to the archaic biblical faith? 

Unitarians who commit themselves to a 
life on either of these frontiers are neither 
mad nor misguided nor muddled. Both pos- 
sibilities are well worth consideration. 

As our denomination grows apace, it be- 
comes of the most vital importance that we 
begin to appreciate this point. We must not 
altogether reject either possibility. Some of 
us will want to explore the one; some the 
other. There is, however, no reason (not in 
heaven nor on earth) why we should not 
love one another and learn from one an- 
other. In fact, it would be a most damnable 
sin against God and man if we did not. — 
LEX CRANE, Park Forest, Ill. 
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biblical hermeneutics have given us . . . the 
_ possibility of new understanding of the bibli- 
cal faith... . This treasure . . . provides us 

_ with a new frontier.” 
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The long, long pull 
(Continued from page 9) 


(the Richtfest) given to the workmen when 
the ridgepole of our house was in place, 
crowned by the traditional wreath against 
a gray November sky. 

The story of the development of this proj- 
ect is too complex even to outline here. We 
do not quite know how we have created this 
house and all that it stands for. The explana- 
tion is probably simple, even though the 
process was not. It lies in a prodigious 
amount of hard work, self sacrifice, faith, 
and a kind of stubborn trust in each other 
on the part of ourselves and our German 
partners. 

They would agree that we have been as 
often a sore trial to them as they have been 
to us. We can laugh about it now, although 
it was the last thing we’d have thought of 
as a subject for merriment in the earlier 
years. 

Frau Helene. Kaisen, president of the 
board, put it this way in a recent letter to 
the USC: “The Neighborhood House is the 
outcome of our deliberations; it stands there 
fast. It does not remain a matter of con- 
ferences, resolutions, and programs, but 
rather as an achievement through coopera- 
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tive work which after us, when we can work 
no more, will fulfill a good purpose as the 
result of our mutual endeavors. . . . I should 
like to assure you that today and in the 
future the true human relationships and the 
good friendship which has developed be- 
tween us in the course of the years have 
much meaning above and beyond your ma- 
terial help.” 


USC to relinquish responsibility 


On the first of January 1958 the German 
partner agencies, the Arbeiterwohlfahrt and 
the Verein assume respectively the full re- 
sponsibility for the Arbeitskreis and the 
Neighborhood House. We have planned 
for this day since we began in 1949 and 
1950, and it will be accomplished with 
scarcely a ripple. The USC now has only 
one staff member in Germany. 

What is the future role of the USC to 
be? We believe it should be that of the 
close friend. One does not “phase out” of a 
friendship, nor can one break the kinds of 
bonds which bind us irrevocably to these 
projects, to the people in them, and to the 
hard work and vision which we have shared. 
We shall be in the closest touch and we 
shall find ways from time to time to give 
assistance — through the services of people 
— if our friends wish it. 

The social problems of Korea are of such 
magnitude that the long pull is very long 
indeed. They are complicated by the break- 
down — the result of war and flight — of 
the family, the unit which traditionally took 
care of its own aged, widows, and orphans. 
There is little or no tradition of social re- 
sponsibility. The combined efforts of govern- 
ments, inter-governmental and voluntary 
agencies performed a colossal task in the 
emergency, maintaining life and making a 
start at bringing order out of chaos. But 
now what? 

The technical assistance program of the 
United States government is helping to build 
the economy, to speed industrialization. This 
speeds further changes in the social struc- 
ture, as does the strong impact of the West 
on Korea. The old family system, even 
should it be restored, will not be adequate 
in a westernized industrial society. 


Korea needs her own system 


Korea needs to develop a system of social 
welfare adequate to changes but consonant 
with the cultural and social traditions of the 
country. That cannot be done by foreigners 
or by short-term training programs for 
Korean personnel conducted through inter- 
preters. It must have well-codrdinated 
courses in all phases of social work at the 
university level, taught by Koreans in their 
own language. 

That was the recommendation brought 
back to the USC by John Kidneigh after his 
survey trip in the summer of 1954. The 
recommendation had been worked out by 
him in conferences with the Ministries of 
Social Welfare and Education, with Seoul 
National University and other schools, and 
Korean leaders with a concern for welfare 
as well as representatives of governmental 
and intergovernmental agencies. 

Mr. Kidneigh’s plan for exchanges of per- 
sonnel for study and assistance was an ex- 
pensive one. The USC unfortunately was 
unable to obtain funds to carry through all 


its aspects. We did not abandon it, however, 
and with help from the American-Korean 
Foundation were able to bring three mature, 
able Koreans, chosen by our advisory com- 
mittee in Korea, to the School of Social 
Work at the University of Minnesota, of 
which Mr. Kidneigh is director. 

Last June, all three received. masters 
degrees in social work, and in September, 
they returned to Korea to prepare courses 


‘for the opening of a new academic year in 


April 1958. 

They have asked for the help of an Ameri- 
can social work educator to be with them 
as they shoulder the tremendous responsi- 
bility of initiating the first course in social 
work in Korea. We expect to send Dr. Frank 
Z. Glick, executive director of the USC, in 
February, and later next year we hope for 
another visit to Korea by Mr. Kidneigh. 

Greece is our most recent area of work, 
in response to a request from the two 
schools of social work in Athens, the School 
at Pierce College and the YWCA school. 
They asked for a seminar in the autumn 
of 1957 with especial focus on supervision. 

The word supervision is not a happy one. 
What does it mean in its social work sense? 
It is a procedure whereby those in adminis- 
trative or supervisory positions in agencies 
work constantly with staff members to help 
them develop their own capacities. At pres- 
ent there is no such training available in 
Greece. 

The Greek leaders are conscious of this 
lack. During the years of war, civil war, 
hardships, and stress, they have had all they 
could do to set up and operate certain serv- 
ices. They have had no time to think about 
the techniques of supervision or to develop 
literature on the subject. 

Much preparatory work was done in 
Greece by our Greek committee, enlarged 
to include representatives of the Ministry of 
Social Welfare, Their Majesties’ Funds, In- 
ternational Social Service, the Congrega- 
tional Christian Service Committee, as well 
as those of the two schools. The participants 
in the seminar will be persons who are in 
positions of importance and leadership in 
their agencies or are being prepared for 
future responsibilities. Some will have had 
social work training; others will not. A small 
group which has had training in the United 
States or European countries will serve with 
the Americans as staff. 

After so many years of devastation and 
hardship, one of the most important areas of 
work is in the villages. One of the many 
important tasks of the seminar is to give the 
workers from the villages a real respect for 
what is involved in working with people in 
such a way as to give them courage to start 
again, and to give them the opportunity to 
learn how to improve their economic level 
and their daily life. 
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Editorials 
(Continued from page 4) 


It was her version of Aeschylus’ Pro- 
metheus Bound which had been played, and 
to see it she had crossed the ocean shortly 
before her 90th birthday, but these were 
minor facts in view of her achievements. 
Author, scholar, interpreter of past cul- 
tures, an Edith Hamilton would be rare in 
any age or land, but in ours she stands alone. 

This year she published her seventh book, 
The Echo of Greece. It is an extension of 
her first work, The Greek Way to Western 
Civilization, perhaps the most brilliant of 
her books and the quintessence of her 
thought. 

For a brief period, she points out, East 
and West met. It was a merging of a new 
intellectualism — the first rationalism — with 
the mystic forces of the ancient world, em- 
bodied above all in Egypt with its cult of the 
dead. The union brought forth a creative 
activity which never has been surpassed, 
and which left its stamp upon our modern 
life. 

Then the East went forward with its stress 
on the unseen world and its denial of the 
importance of the world and of the flesh. 
The West chose the seen world and common 
sense. Incidentally, this suggests» why our 
own culture, so much like Rome’s, is not 
only the envy of the East, but also its hor- 
rible example of materialism which extols 
good roads and plumbing above spiritual 
effort. 

For Unitarians, there is a special appeal in 
Edith Hamilton’s studies of Hebraic and 
Greek leaders. To her the prophets, “spokes- 
men for God,” present the issue of righteous- 
ness as against ritual with unequaled logic 
and grandeur. Their aim was to establish 
the rule of justice and mercy on this earth, 
and their test of a man’s religion was simply 
the way he acted. 

God, who matured along with his prophets, 
was always in direct contact with them. 
And if at the start the terrible, tribal 
Jehovah spoke to Moses from a burning 
bush, later with no outward magic and 
translated into the loving Father, he spoke 
to Elijah in the still small voice from within. 

Even more provocative is Witness to the 
Truth. Although the New Testament was 
written in Greek for Greek-speaking peo- 
ple, Christendom, the author points out, 
chose the Roman way. This applies not 
only to the Church of Rome, but the great 
Protestant movements of the Reformation. 

So Christendom, according to Miss Ham- 
ilton, took on the qualities of the Empire, 
obedience to authority, discipline and power 
—in fact, supreme power “over heaven and 
hell, as well as the earth.” The individual 
was not only absolved from responsibility, 
but also denied the right to ponder, and told 
exactly what to think in a neat, dogmatic 
system which had resolved the mysteries up 
to the exact constitution of the Holy Trin- 
ity! 

To accept these views was imperative, and 
men were burned not for wicked living, but 
for incorrect statements. Excommunications, 
persecutions and religious wars attempted 
to impose conformity in matters about which 
Christ never gave a thought. 

Had Christendom chosen the Greek way, 
the stress would have been on inner de- 
velopment. Greeks could accept no easy 
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doctrines, for as Plato said, “To find the 
Maker and Father of all, is hard, and having 
found him, it is impossible to utter him.” 

At its loftiest the Greek way was close 
to Christ’s. In fact, the author believes that 
we can use Socrates as a stepping stone for 
understanding Christ. They were much alike 
in temper, for “With an extraordinary eleva- 
tion, Socrates combined a soberness and 
moderation very rare in the lives of the 
saints.” And since “no one founded a church 
on Socrates, nor built up a theology nor 
hung creeds nor ceremonials upon him, it is 
easy to know him.” 

Neither Christ nor Socrates tried to ex- 
plain the great mysteries. They knew that 
truth can never be found for men, but only 
by men. So Socrates’ legacy, like Christ’s, 
was an example of the way to live and, when 
need be, to die. 

Edith Hamilton’s achievement is unusual 
enough to arouse curiosity about her per- 
sonal life. One might, indeed, suppose that 
her parents had a formula for producing 
creative women, since another daughter is 
Dr. Alice Hamilton. As a pioneer in in- 
dustrial disease, a leader at Hull-House and 
for many years the only woman ever to be 
appointed to the Harvard faculty, she was 
famous long before her sister. 

But Edith Hamilton’s career also began 
with a first, for she was the first woman to 
be accepted by the University of Munich, 
at which she did graduate work in Greek 
and Latin. After that, her academic life pro- 
ceeded and apparently ended quietly. 

Not until her retirement in 1930, well past 
60, did she start to write. With ample lei- 
sure she then tapped the reservoir of a life- 
time’s study, and produced her slender, 
luminous volumes, 

EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 


A heritage to share 
(Continued from page 11) 

To be sure, counseling with local groups 
is not a new service for this department. It 
has advised local groups many times. For 
example, it has helped two communities set 
up toy loan libraries, and helped another 
community to administer funds for emer- 
gency services to children of migrants. Now, 
however, with additional staff, it will be pos- 
sible to expand such work, which, in the 
minds of the staff and the advisory commit- 
tee, is the really exciting and promising 
grass-roots service of the immediate future. 


Project integrates boys club 


USC participation in community projects 
varies markedly as conditions differ. Three 
years ago, the department was asked to co- 
Operate with Washington’s All Souls’ Church 
in the establishment of a local desegregation 
project. The origin and subsequent develop- 
ment of the Columbia Heights Boys Club 
illustrate the way in which the department 
adapts its program to meet unusual and un- 
met needs. 

For more than 15 years, the church in 
Washington had provided facilities for a 
Metropolitan Police Boys Club program. 
The club, like all the police boys clubs in 
Washington, was operated as a segregated 
project. With many aspects of Washington 
public life becoming desegregated, with the 
changing neighborhood around the church 
and its increasing Negro population, and 
with a growing awareness of the need for 


courageous leadership and democratic ex- 
ample, the church board urged the Police 
Boys Club to move toward an integrated 
program. 

Rather than codperate to this end, the 
metropolitan police discontinued operating 
the club. To keep the program for boys 
going and to provide an example of inte- 
grated recreation, All Souls’ Church sought 
emergency assistance from USC. 

Working with a local advisory committee, 
USC assumed responsibility for administra- 
tion, policy and program, and support. As 
the project has evolved, the local group 
has assumed an increasing share of the re- 
sponsibility for supervision and support. In 
its third year of USC’s relationship to the 
club, the advisory committee has trans- 
formed itself into a responsible and enthusi- 
astic board. With trained personnel directing 
its activities, the Columbia Heights Boys 
Club is clearly, if slowly, proving to the 
community the possibility and the desirability 
of integrated recreational facilities for all 
boys in a changing community of our 
nation’s capital. 

Since the inception of USC it has been 
one of its cardinal principles: “To demon- 
strate and share, in all humility, the best in 
our American heritage. . . .” This depart- 
ment long has recognized that unless we 
provide our own people with specific and 
worth-while opportunities to become ac- 
quainted with this “best” of our American 
heritage, its demands and its fruits, we will 
have nothing worth sharing. To provide 
these experiences and this training is the pres- 
ent major concern of the expanded program 
of the Department of Community Services 
— USS.A. 
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An idea and people grow together 
(Continued from page 13) 

ous. Unless the learner first is rooted in the 

central understanding of human beings and 

his intelligence and attitudes united in de- 

veloping such understanding, methods can be 

brittle and misleading. 

Most of the participants had only sketchy, 
often mechanistic, professional training, and 
the youngest among them had been im- 
mersed in the ideology and the rigid disci- 
plines of the Nazi youth movement. All 
were so overburdened by their workloads 
that they tended to “dispose” of difficult 
cases, to “manage” people rather than work- 
ing more slowly to help them develop insight 
and ability to decide upon a course of 
action. 

We worked entirely in the context of the 
German scene. In discussing an emotionally 
disturbed child, what was the use of sug- 
gesting, “Refer him to a child guidance clinic 
and assign a psychiatric social worker to 
work with the parents,” when there was no 
clinic in our sense of the word and no psy- 
chiatric social worker? Instead, we discussed 
what might have caused the child to become 
so disturbed— what about his parents, 
school, the neighborhood in which he lives, 
the family’s experience during the war? 
And then, how can one best help? 


Discussions keyed to child's needs 


Again and again, the discussion turned to 
elementary needs of children as they grow 
from infancy to adulthood: the need to be 
loved, to be believed in as a person no mat- 
ter how one may behave at times; the inner 
sense of security that results from this and 
from the attitudes of the adults closest to 
the child; the need for elbow-room to be 
one’s self, to explore and experiment, to 
learn from occasional failures; the need of 
being helped to develop self-discipline, in- 
stead of becoming through fear and submis- 
sion to authority an obedient or sometimes 
rebellious conformist. 

Through the discussions, too, the needs of 
adults became apparent; the staff realized 
that many of the participants, though re- 
sponsible for the lives of many others, were 
deeply troubled persons and that their own 
unsolved emotional problems sometimes 
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compromised their work with others. Grad- 
ually they began to look inward, and one or 
another would ask a staff member to go for 
a long walk or talk with him privately. 
Such personal interviews often lasted far 
into the night and resulted in an outpouring 
of troubles in personal and professional rela- 
tionships. Frequently, the participant was 
able to open his mind to the course only after 
such a catharsis. We began to hear such 


‘remarks as “I can’t wait to get back to 


my Kinderheim. I have dealt wrongly with 
some of the children I am. sure, because I 
did not understand what was going on inside 
them.” 


Fun as well as hard work 


There were fun as well as hard work, 
afternoons outdoors, and recreational eve- 
nings of games and singing. Birthdays were 
celebrated in a conspiratorial way, from 
morning serenade to stunt party in the 
evening, at which the pointed take-offs of 
the seminars and the staff bore testimony to 
the mutual trust and easy relationships which 
had been established. 

Then there was the studio. Frau Lemke 
and Frau Schulze had suggested we take 
to Germany someone who could introduce 
the free creative art work being done with 
children in the United States, and we were 
lucky in the artist-teacher chosen. A room 
was set up with tables, large sheets of cheap 
paper, paint in jars, and crocks of clay. 
After a few words about how to help chil- 
dren develop this language of expression, our 
artist said, “So, let’s begin,” for she be- 
lieved one cannot merely talk about art. 

By the end of three weeks, a number of 
participants were doing free and well com- 
posed painting and modeling. We found 
some of them slipping in at odd moments 
and on free evenings. Art became a release 
and a language, a personal nourishment, 
and there seemed a sure relationship between 
increasing freedom and confidence in the 
studio and in the discussions. 

Toward the close of each institute, the 
participants began to plead with us to spend 
time with them in their agencies and schools 
to help implement and share with their co- 
workers what they had learned. “When you 
come back next year,” one of them asked, 
“be sure to save a piece of time for those 
of us who can return for a refresher course.” 

Achievements in these ways of work can- 
not be measured statistically. Humility be- 
fore the task, complete respect for the dig- 
nity of others and honesty with others, 
flexibility in planning, and all the resource- 
fulness one can summon—these are the 
essentials. And a time sense! 

In 1949, we had no idea what the next 
year would bring, but means were found to 
continue. Financial aid came first from the 
State Department which, convinced of the 
value of the work, helped pay travel costs 
for the American staff to subsequent insti- 
tutes, which were held each year through 
1953. A grant from the Ford Foundation 
made possible a long-range program, in- 
cluding the establishment of the Bremen 
Neighborhood House, and a year-round pro- 
gram of in-service teaching in social work, 
the Arbeitskreis Sociale Fortbildung. 

The influence of these two branches of the 
Arbeiterwohlfahrt and Unitarian Service 
Committee work has been continuous and 
has extended to hundreds of people — and 
through them to many more again. 
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Volunteers in action 
(Continued from page 11) 


The USC is independent of formal denom- 
inational ties. Building of support has been 
dependent upon the good will and desire of 
Unitarian churches and fellowships to use 
the USC as the channel for expressing their 
concern for the greater good of mankind in 
this country and abroad. 

The total cost of operating the Unitarian 


Service Committee and its projects is met 


from four sources: 1) Voluntary contribu- 
tions to the general budget, which cover 
administration, project exploration, fund-rais- 
ing, information and education, and program 
operation; 2) foundation grants and govern- 
mental funds for specific projects; 3) spe- 
cially designated contributions for a project 
or project phase; and 4) a small part from 
fees for the use of facilities and services at 
the Gallup Indian Community Center and 
Columbia Heights Boys’ Club and from reim- 
bursement from the federal government for 
ocean freight on shipment of surplus com- 
modities. 

For 1957, $323,463 of the budget of $663,- 
900 must be met by voluntary contributions 
for which our campaign organization is re- 
sponsible. Foundation grants for phases of 
specific projects and funds from the Interna- 
tional Coéperation Administration of the 
State Department are expected to total $297,- 
947. 

The intensity of campaign and educational 
activities varies greatly. There are groups 
from which no support comes or in which 
there are no educational activities. There 
are those that carry out a casual solicitation. 
There are those that appoint a committee, 
conduct a thorough educational and informa- 
tional program, and follow through with a 
systematic solicitation of members. There 
are those that cover all their own member- 
ship and go beyond to contact friends and 
individuals in the community. 

One of our goals is to encourage groups 
that do not conduct a campaign to have one. 
Another is to strengthen campaign activities 
that now exist. Progress has been steady and 
at an accelerating pace. 

The ratio of voluntary contributions to 
foundation grants and governmental funds 
will vary from year to year, depending on the 
projects for which such support can be ob- 
tained. Frequently, activating a project de- 
pends on the securing of a grant or funds in 
toto. The responsibility for obtaining these 
funds is carried by the department head 
under whose direction the project falls. 

The availability of grants often determines 
whether a project will go beyond the plan- 
ning stage. Grants from foundations fre- 
quently hinge on the amount of USC funds 
available from voluntary contributions. 

Program department heads also approach 
individuals who they know have a special 
interest in a project to obtain special con- 
tributions designated for it. 

The only appeal for contributions that 
goes directly from headquarters is the Christ- 
mas card appeal, which is sent to all indi- 
viduals on the mailing list of Venture, the 
USC newsletter. Each year, a special USC 
Christmas card is offered to individuals who 
make contributions to the USC; they receive 
as many cards as they can use. 


qua non of success. Program and administra- 
tive staff accept many speaking engagements 
and met with many individuals to tell the 
story of the USC. But because of limitations 
of time and distance, volunteers in key spots 
are called upon more and more often to fill 
speaking engagements and counsel with local 
groups. 

Some of the volunteers have participated 
in a project, some are part of the campaign 
organization, some are board and committee 
members, and some have had so deep an 
interest and conviction that they have in- 
formed themselves about the work through 
literature and conferences with staff and 
give their time to telling the story. 

Three times a year the newsletter Venture 
is given wide circulation. Leaflets and mime- 
ographed reports are prepared and distrib- 
uted. Displays and display materials are 
available. Two movie films are in circula- 
tion and two others in production. There 
also is a set of colored slides with an ac- 
companying narration. 

Responsibility for production of materials 
and guidance on their use rests with the head- 
quarters staff in the Fund Raising and In- 
formation and Education Department. There 
are two staff workers directly concerned and 
responsible for this work, as well as for 
developing campaign plans and techniques 
and assisting the volunteers. 

With about 550 groups, with a Unitarian 
“public” of more than 100,000, and with an 
untold number of other interested and po- 
tentially interested individuals to reach with 
the story and a request for support, the 
necessity for a campaign organization is 
obvious. 

Any plan of action is, of course, useless 
without qualified people to accept and carry 
out a part of the responsibility. The Uni- 
tarian Service Committee is fortunate to have 
hundreds of able and interested volunteers 
working for it. Many of them have expressed 
a deep satisfaction from knowing that they 
are making a real contribution to helping 
people through USC’s project. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
and -Harvard Sts. 

Religion, 9:45 a.m. 
6 p.m. Laurence C. 


— ALL SOULS CHURCH, 16th 
Sunday services, 11 a.m. School of 
Church office open daily 9 a.m. to 
Staples, Executive Director. 


THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


OF 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Prepares men and women for 
Leadership in the Liberal Churches 


B. D. degree and professional 
certification in Religious Education 


SMALL CLASSES 
CLOSE FACULTY CONTACT 
FINE STUDENT FELLOWSHIP 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


ANGUS H. MacLEAN, Dean 


Write for information to 


MAX A. KAPP, Registrar 
THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


KING’S CHAPEL, founded in 1686. Rev. Joseph Barth, 
Minister. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister Emeritus. Sunday 
oad 11 A.M. Open daily 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. All are 
welcome, ; 


THE 
CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE 


MONITOR 


AN INTERNATIONAL 
DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Good Reading 
for the 
Whole Family 


¢ News 
- Facts 


The Christian Science Monitor 

One Norway St., Boston 15, Mass. 
Send your newspaper for the time 

checked. Enclosed find my check or 

money order. 1 year $18 (J 

6 months $9 [J] 3 months $4.50 J 
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The Meadville Theological School 
(Unitarian) with which is associated 
Lombard (Universalist) is dedicated 
primarily to the education of ministers 
for these liberal churches. To this end 
B.D., M.A., and Ph.D. programs are 
offered. A year of supervised in-service 
training is central in its B.D. program, 
which thus uniquely combines aca- 
demic work with practical experience. 


Meadville’s faculty is the Federated 
Theological Faculty of the University 
of Chicago. Students at Meadville are 
graduate students of the university, 
and have all the privileges of that 
status. 


For information about the courses 
of study, costs, financial aid, housing, 
etc., write to: 


President Sidney E. Mead 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 


Directly related to the fund-raising effort Chicago 37, Llinois 


are information and education activities. 
__ Here, as in fund-raising, people are the sine 


CANTON, NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 16) 

In Bolivia, rural education is in progress. 
Illiterates are being taught to read, write, 
and speak Spanish in addition to their In- 
dian language. This will facilitate develop- 
ment of more effective agricultural practices 
as well as the encouragement of community 
arts and crafts programs. 

In Guatemala, Teacher’s College of Col- 
umbia University has been working on a 
citizenship education program. Teachers 
were brought from Guatemala for training 
at Columbia and returned to set up a teacher 
workshop. 


Distribution, transportation gains made 


Distribution of goods and transportation 
of people long has been a neglected prob- 
lem in underdeveloped countries. In 1956, 
130 million dollars was spent in 182 such 
projects employing 80 technicians and 251 


dence home. 


LOCATION 
Please indicate 
your preference Cc city 
on this question- 
naire, with any C] SUBURBAN 
additional com- 
ments you care [ COUNTRY 


to make, and 
return it to us. 


a a a ee ee ee ee ee ee, 


1 a resident of Sunset Hall? 


Would you be interested in becoming 


natives trained in the United States. Forty- 
eight countries benefited from additional 
highways, urban transit, railways, inland 
waterways, port facilities, and air transport. 

For these developments, well trained per- 
sonnel is desperately needed. More than 
92 million dollars was spent in this field 
on 121 projects with 364 technicians and 
advisers codperating. In Costa Rica, U. S. 
technicians assisted the government in de- 
veloping a civil service plan. From 12 
countries came 27 key officials for an in- 
tensive training program in personnel ad- 
ministration. In Israel, the ICA financed 
a private management firm which assisted 
the income tax administration to improve 
methods of assessing and collecting income 
taxes. In Cuba, the government was assisted 
by U. S. technicians in tabulating its popula- 
tion and strengthening the statistical organi- 
zation for data on economic development. 

All this involves only a fraction of the 
total foreign aid fund. This year, as the 


Looking to your future 
§ Oy 


SUNSET HALL 


A Home for the Aged Established 1923 
Sponsored by the First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles 


Sunset Hall is known as an outstanding home 
for liberal and cultured people and is charac- 
terized by its friendly atmosphere. 


These qualities have inspired bequests which now warrant 
consideration of enlarging, buying, or building a new resi- 


In our new quarters we intend to maintain the same degree 
of excellence which has distinguished Sunset Hall in the 
past. However, your assistance is needed in helping us to 
determine what facilities older people find desirable. 


I 
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( LIFE CARE ; 

SINGLE ADVANCE! 
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PLANNING COMMITTEE OF SUNSET HALL 


1424 South Manhattan Place, Los Angeles, California 


result of studies made by Senate committees 
and by the executive branch of the govern- 
ment, as well as continuing pressure from 
non-government organizations, there are not- 
able changes in the over-all plan: 

1. There is finally a breakdown between 
the monies being used for military aid and 
defense support and the technical “assistance 
program. 

2. There is a development loan fund to 


provide more effective financing. 


In urging the President’s program before 
the Senate sub-committee ‘on foreign aid, 
Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, president of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ, 
stated: “Church people across our land are 
arising in support of a more dynamic pro- 
gram of technical codperation and economic 
aid, and I assure you that theirs will be an 
increasingly mighty voice in the land... . 
They will accept necessary taxes if they 
understand what is at stake. . . . They will 
support constructive foreign policies which 
take new and dynamic initiative toward peace 
with justice and freedom.” 

We believe he spoke for more than the 
National Council membership. 


Medical exchange 


(Continued from page 13) 

When, however, the young scientist re- 
turns to work under a faculty chief who has 
participated in a medical symposium organ- 
ized around a USC team visit, the ice is 
melted and the atmosphere is more hospit- 
able. The chief has learned to know, respect, 
and like the American counterpart in his 
specialty, is personally acquainted with the 
high caliber of clinical and research work 
done in this country, and has greater under- 
standing of the potential contributions of the 
youthful traveler. 

The one-sided emphasis in exchange pro- 
grams of bringing students to the United 
States for additional training could profit by 
better balance. There is urgent need to send 
more visiting teams abroad and to keep the 
members in foreign countries long enough 
to cultivate mutual respect and confidence. 

The importance of the work of USC is 
demonstrated by the unwaning enthusiasm of 
former team members, all outstanding medi- 
cal leaders. Fourteen have accepted gladly 
an invitation to form a standing advisory 
committee on medical synopsis programs. 
They have met at regular intervals during 
the past year and have given long and 
thoughtful consideration to problems of med- 
ical exchange. 

The committee is agreed that the program 
has been a superb demonstration of good 
communication and of cordial, codperative 
exchange. It believes that a continuing need 
exists and that the program should be ex- 
panded to reach many countries not yet 
visited, with full recognition that each project 
should be geared to fit the stage of develop- 
ment in the host of neighboring participating 
countries. 

The advisory committee, working with the 
director of medical projects, in recent 
months has mapped a long-term program 
that can increase the impact of this unique 
and significant program. 


—_—_—_—_———————— 


BOSTON, MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, 
opposite the Public Garden. Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, 
D.D., Minister; Rev. James P. Wilkes, Associate Minister; 
Mrs. Talbot Pearson, Director of Religious Education, Sun- 
day Morning Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and Adult 
Group, 10 a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 p.m.; College Age 
and Young Adults, 6 p.m. Regular Tuesday Program: 
Vespers 5:45 p.m.; Community Supper 6:30; Forum 7:30. 
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Behind the news 


(Continued from page 17) 
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One hundred persons from 25 countries 
gathered in Tokyo, in addition to 4,000 dele- 
gates from all parts and parties of Japan. 
Despite my fears, I did not quite anticipate 
what I found in Tokyo. The conference was 
more anti-American and even more pro- 
Communist than I had anticipated, partly 
because the non-Communists refused to at- 
tend. Only three of us came from America 
and even a smaller number from England. 
On the other hand, there were large and 
well-disciplined delegations from Russia and 
China. 

I found the political intrigue reminiscent 
of liberal circles in America in the 1930's 
and 1940's, with polite side-stepping of obvi- 
ous Communist domination. That Commu- 
nists must be included in any world confer- 
ence, official or unofficial, is a fact of con- 
temporary history. Yet I resented Com- 
munist domination of this conference as 
much as I know they would resent any 
American domination. I had hoped for some 
kind of neutralist emphasis — a plague on all 


_ your nuclear houses — but even the Indian 


delegation did not hesitate to show pro- 
Communist leanings. 

The three delegates to the conference from 
capitalistic America all stayed in the pro- 
letarian YMCA and YWCA, while the many 
delegates from Communist China and Rus- 
sia stayed in Tokyo’s Grand Hotel — but 
not, of course, the famed Imperial! I came 
to know some of the Russian and Chinese 
delegates. 

As Americans we have had too few ex- 
periences in recent years in working with 
private Russian and Chinese citizens. I 
cherished this opportunity, even though I 
did not agree with them always or often. Yet 
the areas of agreement were larger than I 
had anticipated. 

My limited experience showed that it was 
the fellow-travelers from other countries who 
were more difficult. They were more royal 
than the king — more Communist than the 
Russians. 


Tense moments during drafting 


The tense moments came within the draft- 
ing committee — on which, for some reason, 
I was placed. This had the task of framing 
the so-called Tokyo Declaration. We stayed 
up all one night—and morning — work- 
ing on this statement. I raised so many 
initial objections that the Chinese have ac- 
cused me of “being a Dulles” — of holding 
up the proceedings. The Russians accused 
me of “talking like a diplomat, not a peace 
lover.” Yet 1 was holding out for a state- 
ment which neither Mr. Dulles nor the cur- 
rent foreign minister of the Soviet Union 
would completely endorse. 

I definitely did not approve of some as- 
pects of the Declaration as it was finally 
passed. I did not like singling out the re- 
moval of Western atomic bases in the Far 
East without referring also to the removal 
of Russian bases in eastern Europe. I also 
did not like references to the end of military 
blocs — which I am against — without con- 
sidering again the total world context of the 


This is neither a very inspiring nor a very 
sophisticated statement, but it is a clarion 
call to the end of nuclear weapons tests by 
all nations and the beginning of an inspect- 
able disarmament program. 

I am of two minds about future confer- 
ences under these Japanese auspices. I wish 
non-Communist and non-capitalist India 
would sponsor a responsible peace confer- 
ence for the private peace organizations of 
the world. Some such conference at this time 
is badly needed. 

Above all, we in the West must never per- 
mit the peoples of Asia and Africa to think 
that only the Communists want peace — 
which is not true. 


Religious liberals meet in Tokyo 


In Tokyo, I also had an opportunity to 
know the religious liberals. There are sev- 
eral liberal churches in Tokyo, some affili- 
ated with the Universalist Church of Amer- 
ica and others with ties to American Uni- 
tarianism. 

The leaders gave a pleasant dinner in my 
honor, chaired by Prof. Hideo Kishimoto, 
professor of the philosophy of religion at 
Tokyo University. Several men attended who 
had studied at the Meadville Theological 
School. At this dinner, I urged full Japanese 
participation at the International Associa- 
tion for Religious Freedom Congress next 
August in Chicago. 

One Sunday morning I was invited by 
Rev. Shinichiro Imaoka to preach in Unity 
Church, which meets in a pleasant chapel 
attached to a private school near downtown 
Tokyo. I can’t report that the congregation 
was huge — it was August — but fans were 
fluttering as they listened to my English, 
which then was translated into Japanese. 
Several Western visitors were there, from 
our fellowship in Bloomington, Ind., and our 
church in Arlington, Virginia. 

The church service was simple, beginning 
at 10:30 a.m. and ending by 11:30 a.m. even 
with the translated sermon. The after- 
church coffee hour, so popular in our 
churches in North America, has surely in- 
vaded Japan, although if I remember cor- 
rectly, tea, not coffee, was served. And just 
as 1 was about to leave at 12:30 p.m., on 
came the rice and chop-sticks —a custom 
which ought to invade America! 

It was thrilling to meet these fellow re- 
ligious liberals from the bustling country of 
Japan. I hope we in America keep in closer 
contact with them and help their movement 
grow. 


A talk with Dr. Kagawa 


I also went to the home of Dr. Kagawa, 
one of the sponsors of the Tokyo nuclear 
conference, and we had a good talk on the 
prospects for world peace. 

I went to Japan with my 12-year-old son. 
That is a story in itself, but suffice to say 
that it is important to give youngsters world 
experiences in this shrinking world. I am 
glad that he had his first overseas experi- 
ences in Asia, for that continent will be in 
the focus of history in his generation as our 
continent was in ours. Alex visited the home 
of the grandchildren of Rev. Mr. Imaoka 
and there learned several Japanese customs. 


ened considerably by what Norman Cousins 
did with his “Hiroshima maidens” project. 
I had the opportunity of meeting some of 
these maidens. Some are still disfigured, 
but all have healed souls. I also saw a 
second group of maidens who are undergoing 
plastic surgery in the new Atom Bomb Hos- 
ital. 

E There is still a debt which some individual 
Americans must repay to the 170,000 sur- 
vivors of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, of whom 
some 30 are dying each year of the delayed 
effects of radiation. I made a study of the 
needs for American help in both of these 
cities. I wonder if there isn’t a project here 
for our Unitarian Service Committee. 

There is a project here for all mankind, 
for the impressive cenotaph in Hiroshima 
bears these words: “Rest ye in peace, for the 
error shall never be repeated.” 

En route back to Evanston, my son in- 
sisted that we live —in a manner to which 
his father is unaccustomed —at Waikiki 
Beach in Honolulu. There we looked up 
Mrs. Harold St. John, a botanist’s wife who 
has been the mainstay of the Unitarian fel- 
lowship of Hawaii. She was happy after hav- 
ing welcomed that week Rev. Frank Ricker 
as their first minister. One can only predict 
a bright future for Unitarianism at this melt- 
ing pot of peoples, cultures and religions. 

My three-months’ quest came to an end 
as I returned to Evanston September 1 to 
prepare for ground-breaking for my new 
church building, the first new Unitarian 
church building in greater Chicago in a gen- 
eration. I am not sure that our new church 
will outlast another war, but men build with 
hope as well as with concrete. 


The Unitarian-Universalist Society 
for Alcohol Education 


(Successor to the Unitarian Temperance Society) 


invites readers of the Unitarian Register 
to send for free literature on the alcohol 
problem and for information concern- 
ing membership in the Society. 


Check title of pamphlet desired and 
send request to: 


UNITARIAN-UNIVERSALIST SOCIETY 
ror ALCOHOL EpUCATION 


DR. WILLIAM H. GYSAN 
Executive Secretary 
25 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 8, MASS. 
OD ‘tLet’s Have a Drink!"’ by the Rev. Kenneth 
R. Warren 


(1 “A Liberal Looks at Alcohol’’ by the Rev. 
Walter R. Jones 


OO ‘Questions About Alcohol"’ 
Emerson 


( ‘‘The Cocktail Hour’’ by Gladys Simmons 
() Purpose and Program 


by Dr. Haven 


(J Information concerning Membership 
(D Bibliography on the Alcohol Problem 


After the Tokyo conference, we spent 
eight days traveling about Japan: Osaka, 
Hiroshima, Nagasaki, Kyoto. Hiroshima is 
one of the saddest cities in the world, bright- 


_ lessening of tensions. 

In the end the Tokyo Declaration was 
_ probably more balanced because of my being 
_able—to a degree—to exercise a veto. 
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Tom BEACON: 


GENERAL NON FICTION of 
LASTING INTEREST 


The Poverty of Historicism 
by Karl R. Popper 
Can any mechanical wizard of a calculating ma- 
chine or any human scientist predict the future 
course of history ... using ‘‘laws,’’ ‘‘patterns,” 
“rhythms,” ‘‘trends’? No, says the author, and 
proceeds to show why for strictly logical reasons. 


$4.00 
The German Idea of Freedom 
by Leonard Krieger 


A brilliant and cogent analysis examining the ex- 
plosive combination of an _ individualized society 
and authoritarian politics. 

$7.50 


The Illusion of the Epoch 
Marxism-Leninism as a Philosophical Creed 
by H. B. Acton 
Lively, lucid and exciting enough to hold the non- 
specialist, the systematic study of the philosophical 
views of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin, is a thorough, 
authoritative, incisive, and original piece of schol- 


arship. 
$6.00 
Man At the Crossroads 


by José Ferrater Mora; translated from the Span- 
ish by Willard R. Trask 
In the same tradition as Spengler, Toynbee, Or- 
tega y Gasset, this work draws striking and il- 
luminating parallels between the end of the an- 
cient world and the modern; finds reason for 
realistic optimism. : 

$5.00 


The Long Road Back 
The Story of My Encounter with Polio 
by Edward Le Comte 


A tremendous human document ... Edward Le 
Comte’s story adds up to one of the most poign- 
ant appraisals of the value of life you've read in 
a long, long time. 


$3.95 


Gulliver's Travels 


From BENON: 
[LLUSTRATED BOOKS 4 


CHILDREN om ADULTS 


For Children (3 to 8) 


Poems To Grow On 


Edited by Jean Thompson 
Illustrated by Gobin Stair 
In this book it is the child who does the observ- 
ing, not the adult suggesting that the child ob- 
serve. That’s why it’s different. Design, typog- 
raphy, illustrations and verse . . all from the 
child's point of view. 

$3.50 


Not for Children 
NOTE: 
Gulliver like 


you’ve never 
seen it before! 


by Jonathan Swift 
illus. by Gobin Stair 
A New Deluxe Edition ; 
73. devastating drawings mark this book as a 
new contemporary Gulliver . a translation of 
Swift’s thought in graphie form. 

$5.00 


For Would-Be, Used-To-Be, 
and Current Yankees 


Boston Ways: 


High, By, and Folk 
by George F. Weston, Jr. 


With fourscore and seven handsome photographs 


At once entertaining and informative, Boston 
Ways is neither a guide book nor a history .. . 
to read it is like taking a series of strolls with 
an amiable (and quick-witted) acquaintance. Em- 
phasis is on the odd, the curious, the fantastic, 
and the amusing incidents and characters found 
in Boston’s colorful past. Authentic and unfor- 
gettable Americana. s 

$5.00 
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